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BOSTON, 


To the Laymen! 


eps ISSUE we give gladly and proudly to the 
_ Laymen’s League. The graphic and vivid re- 
ports of what they said are their own best com- 
mentary. A word in this place is spoken chiefly 
to urge every man who receives this paper to read it. 
There are approximately fifteen thousand such men, 
we may say in passing. There are other thousands 
of women and youth. To know what those men who 
have no special cause to plead, as a paid minister 
may be said to have, said in New London about 
religion and the church, is a treat. Read all of it. 
If it is not all wisdom, and if in some places it 
is rather expansive, it is yet real stuff. It is fresh 
and warm. It is not canned or cold. Few men 
got up to make a speech. They spoke because they 
had something to say. 

What do you find in these reports that you also 
have been saying to yourself? We can tell you 
what we have been saying and praying that the 
laymen would say. They said it. 
propagation of the best religion in the world calls 
for the strenuous, unremitting efforts of strong men. 
The infusion of a virile spiritual strain in the 
church is saving Unitarianism for its duty to a 
world shot to pieces. Second, the layman admits 
the minister has had a raw deal of neglect, and be- 
cause he has had to be a lonely and all-round church 
tinker he has failed and the church has suffered 
terribly. This is the layman’s sin, and he will 
mend his ways and like Nehemiah rebuild the walls 
and give the minister back to his real task. Third, 
religion has to be harnessed to great problems that 
harass the world; it cannot be kept musty in a 
church corner for alleged “spiritual” otherworld- 
lings. The industrial, the political, the interna- 
tional, the community, as well as the personal evils 
and needs, get their greatest and only final good 
from the spiritual forces in the church. 
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Fourth, the promise of the church is in her youth. 
The older men have had their day, or are having it, 
and now comes the rising generation. To train 
their souls—their souls, mark you—for the leader- 
ship of the church, is paramount. Pour money, 
time, brain, and soul into this work, and teach the 
children in a modern and effectual way. They 
who come demand it. Fifth, the root of religion, 
the fountain of spiritual power, is in that exercise 
which some call worship, others call divine service, 
and yet others a meeting. There is nothing like it. 
It is indispensable. A few laymen who are enthu- 
siastic for the League do not attend church. That 
is not square. Every man in his place on Sunday! 
The unit of religion is the congregation. To give 
to it the time dedicated to communion together is 
the minimum and principal requirement. Many 
other things we should like to say. The manage- 
ment of the Convention by Mr. Barnard, and the 
direction of the meetings by Mr. Strong, with their 
unusual staff, were remarkable for graciousness and 
efficiency. 


Francis is seven and a half years old. His father 
is a professor in a theological school. Mary, the 
maid of the household, is a Roman Catholic. The 
boy came to his father one morning with a ques- 
tion. ‘Please tell me, father,” he said, “who Jesus 
is.” “Jesus,” replied the professor, “is the son of 
God.” “But Mary says Jesus is God,” was the un- 
satisfied child’s rejoinder. “Who is right, Mary or 
you?” “We are both right, Francis.” Before an 
explanation could be made, if such a thing was 
intended, Francis said, with a show of impatience, 
“How can Jesus be God and the son of God? How 
ean he be the son of himself?” “Listen, Francis,” 
said the father, quietly, “you cannot understand 
that now. You must wait till you are older.” 
Francis was curious. “Do grown-up people under- 
stand it?” he said. ‘“Some of them think they do,” 
said the father. 


The Determining Factor 


STATISTICAL STUDY of populations re- 

veals the disquieting fact that in sections, as 
in the poorer quarters of large cities, where tene- 
ments are crowded to suffocation and children 
swarm, there is also the most ignorance, the most 
unemployment, the highest death rate, the largest 
percentage of criminals, the worst form of poverty, 
and the most obstinate cases of mental derange- 
ment. In other words, the most prolific breeders 
of the race are recruited from the ranks of the 
ignorant, idle, sickly, criminal, poverty-stricken, 
and mentally deficient. 

These are facts clearly demonstrable to any one 
who will take the time to visit the littered streets 
and alleys, and reeking tenements where the poor 
live, and gather figures. The multitudes of boys 
and girls are being educated by environment. 
What better will they have in turn to give their 
children? Thus the submerged portion goes on 
producing the diseased, criminals, imbeciles, all 
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requiring that society support them. How can we 
have a clean, high-thinking, wholesome race until 
we clear the stream atitssource? It looksas though 
the mighty schemes for a better-governed world 
that are on foot, and are receiving absorbed atten- 
tion from sagacious diplomats, were nothing worth 
so long as the race is largely recruited from men 
and women who know only misery, grinding pov- 
erty, or crime, and whose children cannot possibly 
know anything higher. 

The final determining factor in the progress or 
retrogression of the race is that of parentage. 


Limiting a minister’s freedom is the same thing 
as making him a hired man. The minister has a 
hard time of it to keep from sacrificing any incisive 
conyictions even with the allowance of perfect free- 
dom, because he has all sorts of people to interest 
in a congregation, and by the time he strikes the 
common denominator of that interest he is in dan- 
ger of being as void of substance asa cipher. Minis- 
ters exercise little enough of freedom. They would 
be much better preachers if they exercised more, if 
they said things that stimulated mental and spirit- 
ual inquiry, even’ promoted difference of opinion 
and disagreement. We are never in danger of too 
much freedom, or too much variety of belief. We 
are always in danger of fear, uniformity, and 
stupidity. 


God’s Free Giits 


LONG THE COAST of Massachusetts there is 
a well-known expanse where bold, lofty cliffs 
tower out of the sea, and where smooth, white 
sand-beaches receive and dismiss the tides. Most 
of this glorious shore line has passed into the 
possession of men of wealth, who have erected there 
sumptuously appointed houses, laid out gardens 
of shrubs and flowers, and made level green lawns. 
But one part of that shore money has not been 
able to buy, for it is owned by one of America’s 
largest universities. As it happens, the university- 
owned property is the most commanding and de- 
sirable of all the locations. Here on holiday after- 
noons groups of the toilers gather for picnics 
among the rocks. The children shout and laugh 
and carry away never-to-be-forgotten recollections 
of beetling cliff and vast ocean. Fathers and 
mothers leave behind them for the hour the grind 
of the office, the wear and tear of domestic respon- 
sibilities. Then they go back and do their share 
of the world’s work better, for that afternoon where 
the mighty tides, symbol of the Infinite Goodness, 
sustain the passing ships. 

Thus the common people, the. wealthy and the 
privileged, reflect together on God’s handiwork in 
one of the wonderspots of His creation. The man 
of wealth and station looks out through the window 
of the house his wealth has erected. The poor sees 
equally well from the rugged boulder he may visit 

but may not own. The ocean belongs to one as 
much as to the other. After all, the only treasure 
moth and rust will not corrupt are the free gifts 
of God—mountain, cloud, and ocean. All else has 
but transient worth. 
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“God Helps Them—” 


E LOOK ACROSS THE SEA. Smyrna is 

ashes. Stark in ghastly death are the thou- 
sands. The Turk thinks he gets Thrace. He is 
back in Europe, hovering, glowering; at opportune 
moments he is smiling at Britain, France, Italy, 
and—these United States. We have helped him 
more than they. Is it not a glorious contribution 
we make to civilization? We hear the noble senti- 
ment swell in refrain like a mighty chorus, “Thank 
God we kept out of the League of Nations!” Ah, 
dear America, that refusal was the crowning act 
of your century and a half of benignant and constant 
vigilance for the little peoples, exploited and down- 
trodden ; your sublime withdrawal fits exactly with 
the réle you have always played when the least 
need of succor stretched its tragic arms to you and 
claimed your pity and the punitive warning of your 
strong arm. 

O God of our Fathers, what a fine breed we are 
to-day! How like the man Christ, infinite in sym- 
pathy! How like the mighty and unflinching Lin- 
coln! _-Who will not rejoice to praise our moral 
leadership, even though we hear our name greeted 
with a hiss. Let us mind not at all what the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury says about the holy cause of 
the League of Nations. Dismiss the twenty mil- 
lions in the Federal Council of Churches who speak 
for our resumption of world service now. Heed no 
word that sounds fervid and eloquent. Take coun- 
sel of no warnings. Keep on being the America 
which we know, and especially the America which 
we are since 1918! It is a law that splendid isola- 
tion is the forerunner of spiritual desolation, but 
harm cannot come nigh to America. She lives 
according to a dispensation of her own making. 
She is a law unto herself. She is mighty, wonder- 
ful, greater than any other nation, than any other 
nation’s God. That is the ark of the covenant. 

How, then, can a patriot as high-spirited and 
magnanimous as John F. Moors is wont to be 
dare say to us with equanimity: “Men looked to 
America and to her alone for a continuation of her 
last full measure of devotion, for unselfish leader- 
ship. They trusted her. Presently, however, they 
wondered at her. Then they prayed to her, were 
appalled by her, warned her, maligned her—in vain. 
Except for the Washington Conference, now fading 
from sight, America has come to a dead stop.” 
Friends, is this not like unto treason? We hear a 
faint “Yes” from that red-blooded, 100 per cent. 
American over there. So be it. But speak louder, 
compatriot ; make it snappy. “Among the appeals to 
America,” continues this strange voice of Mr. Moors, 
‘was one that she take a mandate for Armenia. This 
mandate promised no valuable selfish return. It 
promised only trouble, expense, and danger. Amer- 
ica prudently and emphatically declined, as she 
declined every other post-war responsibility. Mas- 
sacre followed massacre. America congratulated 
herself that she was not in such violent surround- 
ings. Smyrna has come to us as a day of judg- 
ment.” What do we say to that? This is one 
answer: “Forget the day of judgment stuff. God 
helps them that help themselves.” 
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The Event of the Week 


War Clouds Thickening in the Near East 


PERIOD EVEN MORE apparently inflammable 
A than the moments that preceded the outburst 
of the Great War seemed to be developing last 
week in the Near East, as a result of the crushing of 
the Greek armies as the mandatories, first of the Allies 
and then of Great Britain separately, by Mustapha 
Kemal. The sinister. possibilities of the situation were 
suggested by the issuance by the British Government 
of a eall to the colonies for military contributions in 
men and material; by the rapid dispatch of all im- 
mediately available land and naval forces by Great 
Britain to the neutral zone bordering the Dardanelles ; 
and by the development of the line of cleavage between 
British policy on the one hand and French and Italian 
policies on the other. This cleavage was brought: to 
plain sight by the withdrawal of French and Italian 
troops from Chanak Kalessi, one of the key-points in 
the line of defense of the Dardanelles from attack from 
the Asiatic side. A few miles east of Chanak lay the 
army of Mustapha Kemal, flushed by a victory that 
recalled the historic military prowess of Turkey at its 
mightiest. The question as the week drew to a close 
was, “Will Mustapha Kemal try conclusions with the 
British forces while they were still insufficiently or- 
ganized and manned, and aim a blow at the Allied 
power that is guarding Constantinople and guarantee- 
ing the continued occupation of Eastern and Western 
(or Southern) Thrace by the Greeks?” Upon Kemal’s 
answer to that question hung grave decisions—deci- 
sions as grave as any that preceded the opening of 
the Great War and were apparently determined by its 
outcome. 

“What Kemal apparently aimed to accomplish was 
the complete liberation of Turkish territory, as delim- 
ited in 1913; after the Balkan wars, from foreign dom- 
ination either by the Allies as a whole or by Great 
Britain. On the action to be taken by the powers 
representing the Western world to deal with this de- 
sire, a widening controversy hinged. Great Britain 
plainly indicated her intention to fight, either in asso- 
ciation with France and Italy or with a lone hand, per- 


haps backed by some of the Balkan states, to prevent . 


the restoration of Turkish control over the Straits. 
From France, backed by Italy, came widely different 
counsel, officially communicated to Great Britain on 
the occasion of Lord Curzon’s visit to Paris. The 
French viewpoint was that the employment of Allied 
force is unnecessary in the Near Hast; that Mustapha 
Kemal, with whom France has a treaty of amity, will 
not provoke the Allies into hostilities if he is treated 
with consideration; and that the presence of Allied 
garrisons on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles con- 
stitutes. an unnecessary and gratuitous challenge to an 
army victorious upon its soil and confronted with con- 
tinued foreign occupancy of parts of that soil. To the 
British announcement that Britain by no means would 
withdraw her forces from Asia Minor, and that she 
stood prepared to try military conclusions with the 
Turks in the event of their advance into the neutral 
zone, the French press retorted with bitter comment. 
The gist of the comment was that the retention of 
control of the Dardanelles and of Constantinople by 
the Allies served British interests more than it did 
other interests, and that Allied occupation of the 
Straits and of the Turkish capital was in effect a 
British occupation; which France did not care to per- 
petuate. : 
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From a political quarter that has stood almost ~ 


equally with Germany the brunt of French attack and 
French opposition came the most direct and emphatic 
support of the French position. Before his departure 
for Moscow from Berlin, Georgi Tchitcherin, Russian 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, thus expressed himself 
on the significance of British action in the Near East, 
and of Bolshevik Russia’s attitude toward what Mr. 
Tchitcherin regards as British designs: “It is not pos- 
sible for Turkey and Russia to tolerate the erection of 
another Gibraltar in the Near East, and they will op- 
pose any spread of British power in that direction. 
The Turkish success is a great step toward the libera- 
tion of Eastern peoples. . . . Russia is bound by all her 
sympathies to those who are struggling for emancipa- 
tion. 
the solution of all problems affecting the Straits. .. . 
The Western powers will sooner or later come to the 
realization that the voices of Russia and Turkey are 
necessary in the settlement of any question affecting 
the Dardanelles.” Mr. Tchitcherin is not a proletarian 
nor a Bolshevik, but an aristocrat who was trained 
in the Czaristic Foreign Office. His utterances on the 
question of the control of the Dardanelles was a para- 
phrase of all Russian official utterances on the subject 
since Peter the Great. 

Thus, on a matter of decisively important foreign 
policy, France and Russia stood shoulder to shoulder 
in principle in 1922, as they had stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the days when a President of the Republic 
reviewed the Russian Black Sea fleet standing beside 
Nicholas II. on the deck of the imperial yacht “Stan- 
dardt,” and it appeared impossible that the divergence 
of the past four years between France and Russia 
could ever develop. It was natural that people in 


Paris who read Tchitcherin’s remarkable views on a 


matter that was agitating France should hark back to- 
the days when Russia and France were partners in 
the game of world-politics, and France was financing 
Russia to develop the resources necessary for the pur- 
suit of the joint policies—a system of financing that 
cost the French investor high, and which is now the 
main if not the only cause of the disagreement between 
the two countries. It is also pessible that many French- 
men, surveying the attitude of Russia in the pres- 
ent circumstances, recalled the old Russian proverb, 
“Where water has once flown, it will flow again.” At 


As a Black Sea power, Russia is interested in © 


any rate, a remarkable repetition of history lay in’ 


the fact that the warmest and most unqualified sup- 
port of the French position against the establishment 
of a “British Gibraltar” in the Near East came from 
Russia. This circumstance, it is safe to say, may 
prove of grave significance in the future readjustment 
of a volatile Europe. 3 

In the meanwhile, France was bending every effort 
to induce Mustapha Kemal to restrain his forces east 
of the neutral zone on the Asiatic side of the Darda- 
nelles. It was plain to see that the Republic was not 
prepared to stake all on Kemal’s ability to carry the 
day—and the background of the uncertainty was full 
of foreboding for France. For a successful defense of 
the Dardanelles against Turkish attacks by Great 
Britain would inevitably result in the elimination 


of France from the situation and the establishment 


of a “British Gibraltar” in the Near East. At the 


same time, the Turk, personified by Mustapha Kemal, - 


was playing his historic réle and was playing it suc- 
cessfully. He was setting Europe by the ears. In a 
very real sense, the Turk was dividing Europe, as he 
had divided it for centuries. Europe was at the merey 
of a shot fired by Kemal’s guns, or of a. trick turned 
by his diplomacy. eee xs 


2 Sa 


— 
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this year as against sixty-nine last year. 
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~ The Church in the Hearts of Men - 
_ They Serve it with Power for the World’s Sake 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


-answer of Ernest G. Adams of Providence, R.LI., 

to the question, “Should the principal aim of 
chapters be to promote the growth and influence of the 
church ?” ; 

Along in the fourth session of the second annual 
convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, held 
at New London, Conn., on September 8, 9, and 10, 
this question came to the top. Mr. Adams called for 
a spiritualized church. In rapid succession delegates 
jumped to their feet—Thornton K. Ware of Fitchburg, 
Mass., to pour cold water on the chapter that is satis- 
fied to be a feeble old men’s club; P. B. D’Orr of Los 
Angeles, Calif., to talk about making the old hive to 
swarm and a new church to be established; Percy W. 
Gardner of Providence, R.I., to urge that chapters 
diagnose the state of the church in the communities in 
which they live; Jefferson Elmore of Palo Alto, Calif., 
to call for a believing church; Walter B. Hilton of 
Wheeling, W. Va., to deplore the lack of denomina- 
tional loyalty; and Gustave A. Breaux to declare for 
a fighting, forward-moving church. 

And when on Sunday morning Rev. Sidney S. Rob- 
ing of Ann Arbor, Mich., preached a convention ser- 
mon filled with unity of the spirit and a new kind of 
warfare, he summed up what these laymen were striv- 
ing to express. As Ferdinand M. Lepage, delegate 
from one of the Laymen’s League’s youngest chapters, 
stated it, there would be no new Unitarian church in 
Virginia, Mich., to-day if the members of the chapter 
had not threatened to use force upon any one who 
attempted to prevent its development! 

' That was the attitude of the delegates from 132 
chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, in con- 
vention assembled. By comparison with the attend- 
ance at the first convention, at Narragansett Pier, 
R.1., in 1921, the second annual suffered, but the spirit 
was there. It has been carried back to the younger 
Unitarian churches and the outposts of the liberal 
faith, for they were represented, sixty-four chapters 
New Eng- 
land, 155 chapters strong, answered for only sixty- 
eight when the roll was called. Two of these were the 
most distant, Houlton and Calais in Maine. Twenty- 
nine States, the District of Columbia, and Canada sent 
delegates, there being no change from last year in 
these statistics. 

._ The program was of the making of the chapters 
themselves, nearly every subject for discussion having 
been suggested by some delegate on the basis of last 
year’s experience or this year’s hope. There were six 
crowded sessions of the Convention as a whole, the 
convention service of worship and numerous group 
conferences. The conference on church advertising, 
beginning after the evening session of the first day, 
held the attention of eighty delegates until ten min- 
utes after midnight. Other smaller groups, consider- 
ing special problems, disregarded the numerous pro- 
gram references to “recreation.” Recreation was only 


ea QUESTION!” The foregoing is the 


_ for the few, at New London... ;. 


z 


The address of Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale Di- 
vinity School, and of Dr. William Laurence Sullivan 


(not on the schedule), and the convention sermon 
were outstanding features of their respective days. 
They are covered elsewhere in this special convention 
number of Tue Curistran Rucister. Social and in- 
dustrial problems stirred the delegates to discussion, 
but in the last analysis it was the answer to the ques- 
tion with which this segment of the story began that 
produced the most concrete action. Church attendance, 
the Sunday-school, the young people, child welfare, 
chapter programs that contribute primarily to the 
growth of the church—these were the topics which pro- 
duced significant results. 

As Mr. Gardner phrased it: “The thing that really 
is in the hearts of the men back of the chapters is the 
question of what shall be done to help our churches. 
I believe that you will never make a success of the 
Liaymen’s League and you will never make the Lay- 
men’s League help the Unitarian Church if you turn 
your chapters into debating societies. The question 
that most chapters ought to be confronted with is reli- 
gion in Providence or Seattle or in the First Church 
or the Second Church or whatever church the chapter 
is organized in. 

“Has your chapter taken under consideration the 
question whether all the men who might reasonably 
be active in your church are in your church? Are your 
children getting the training in Sunday-school which 
they ought to have? As a matter of fact, do you know 
what training your children are getting? Is the sery- 
ice that you are having on Sunday in your church the 
most. attractive service that can be had? Before you 
start in trying to compete with the Society of Political 
Economy, or the Citizens in Council, or the College 
Extension Course, for the love of your church and for 
the love of the Laymen’s League do something’ for 
your own church and your own children and yourself.” 

Mr. Breaux, coming from Kentucky, where evo- 
lution may still be taught in the schools and colleges 
because the “antis” lacked a single vote in the Legis- 
lature, declared that the Unitarian Church would 
never come into its own until it became a militant 
church. 

“It is very, very easy to follow the line of least re- 
sistance,” he added, “but I think the thing Unitarians 
want to do is lead the way in liberal thought and in 
preaching the gospel of the brotherhood of man, and to 
fight those who dare to lift their hands against it.” 

Following Mr. Breaux’s thought, Mr. Hilton urged 
more “militancy among you Easterners,” and added: 
“Hasterners coming to the West and South have 
brought their religion, but in many cases have not 
had the courage to maintain it. Cowardice keeps 
our churches in the little outposts from being 
crowded.” 

- That there are exceptions to the rule with which 
Mr. Breaux and Mr. Hilton are troubled was revealed 
when Robin L. Hamilton of Sioux City described his 
own public expression of allegiance to the Unitarian 
Church and the militant policy of his minister during 
a recent Billy Sunday campaign in that city. _ 

At the opening session of the Convention the dele- 
gates disposed of. the question of whether the Lay- 
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men’s League should continue its church attendance 
campaign. The vote was unanimous to continue tak- 
ing the record which 208 churches reported monthly 
for six months last winter. It was shown under the 
stimulation of the church attendance program of the 
Laymen’s League 120 of these churches recorded sub- 
stantial gains. It was left to the Council to decide 
whether the suggestion of THm CurisTIAN RuGIsTHR 
be followed, namely, that “the competition next year 
be among men only.” Nation-wide observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday was also approved by the Convention and 
the first Sunday in December was designated as Lay- 
men’s Sunday. On.that day, wherever ministers and 
boards of trustees accept the offer of their chapters, 
the laymen will assume entire charge of the services of 
worship and preach the sermons. 

Harold J. Cone of the New London, Conn., chapter 
amused and informed the delegates with an address 
on “Historical New London,” and then the Convention 
returned to the consideration of the work which Dr. 
Sullivan said possibly two centuries would not see 
done. 

“But begin it,” he added, “as the little company 
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that walked with a mighty spirit through hills and 
cornfields and villages of fisher-folk began theirs with 
the dead stone wall of immemorial heathenism in front 
of them. And yet the fire they lighted still warms our 
veins. 

“Among you there is rising, there has risen, the 
missionary and apostolic spirit, that you are throwing 
yourselves into this new work with which you have 
connected me, and honored me in doing so. I think 
that there is grit, that there is power, that there is 
determination in you to look frankly at the causes of 
our past slow growth; and secondly, with resolution to 
remove the removable causes of that slackness and a 
high purpose finally to carry forward the faith and 
the hope that burn in our breasts.” 

Dr. Sullivan left the Convention to make final prep- 
arations for his first missionary tour under the aus- 
pices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Beginning 
in Burlington, Vt., on September 24, he will conduct 
missions during the fall, winter, and spring in Mont- 
real, Portland, Me., Buffalo, Detroit, and several cities 
in other sections of the country, including the Pacific 
Coast. 


Militant Faith and Spiritual Unity 


Sermon to the Convention by Dr. Robins 


the boat to New London for divine service. 

They formed a line that walked from the wharf, 
through the center of the city, to the charming chapel 
of All Souls Church. It was a lesson to the people 
on the streets,— some in the hurried business traffic of 
a typical American Sunday of newspapers, cigars, and 
shoe shines; some outbound by trolley, railroad, auto- 
mobile, and motorcycle; some wending their way to 
worship and Sunday-school, well-kept children and 
their good churchgoing parents. The scene is familiar. 
The marching men—real men, with never a mark of 
either self-consciousness or queerness, but upstanding, 
strong, high-headed men—filed up the city’s thorough- 
fare in a normal, even matter-of-course manner, and 
took their places in the church. The minister, Rev. 
William John Greene, conducted the service impres- 
sively, and Rev. Sidney S. Robins preached a sermon 
on the spiritual militancy that brings unity. It was 
a message suited to the temper and fiber of men. Mr. 
Robins said in part: 


Cy: SUNDAY MORNING the delegates went by 


The point is often urged that there ought to be more friend- 
liness and peace among the branches of the Christian Church 
than there is to-day. In a great college community that I 
know, the young are frankly impatient of all that seems to 
them to savor of sectarianism. They are impatient of many 
of the divisions and distinctions of Christian and religious and 
church effort. They feel that the sects have warred with one 
another with an eye more to the building up of their own 
organizations than to saving the world at large and all the 
people. 

On the other hand, there is an important fact which many 
people are in danger of forgetting: Sectarianism, with its divid- 
ing up of the people, is only a poor, pale travesty of both 
organization and the gospel, two greater things which also 
divide the people. Organization leads men out together to 
bring greater things to pass, to fight together under ideals. 
Organization as well as sectarianism comes “not to bring peace, 
but a sword.” It comes to call the people into camps, to make 
them fight for their ideals in a new kind of warfare. - The 
spirit of the gospel also divides men. Neither truth nor jus- 
tice is ever much advanced in the world without a fight. In 
this spiritual warfare I believe there is an honest place for 


the convinced Roman Catholic, 
and me. 

The accusation is sometimes made that Unitarians are look- 
ing in the historic sense and are unable to appreciate whatever 
it is in Roman and English churches that has appealed through 
the ages to a great mass of men. We are accused of lacking 
the historic sense and of recognizing the sanction of venerable- 
ness. It seems to me this accusation is not altogether true, 
and that it should never be true. Why should Unitarians, mem- 
bers of a church originating here in New England, the land of 
the Pilgrims and of so much noble history and tradition, so 
generally commemorated, ever be inappreciative of monuments? 
We are not so in other spheres; why in religion? 

There is a type of man who would have our love of mankind 
remain upon a basis that to others seems mere sentimentality. 
In politics and elsewhere we disagree for the sake of truth. 
In religion, however, it is thought we must still our convictions 
for the sake of others. But the Galileo, the Darwin, who 
opposes some established religious beliefs, is just as truly 
human, just as catholic and universal in spirit, as any defender 
of the ancient monuments. 

It seems to me to be right that a part of our unity should 
rest upon negation. The first and most incisive thing about 
the, evolutionary view of life is that it rejects the creation 
theory, and prepares the way for a democratic faith and 
democratic methods. Now for the first thing attention is cen- 
tered upon education, upon free discussion, upon human con- 
tact, upon bringing employer and employee together sometimes 
in the atmosphere of a church. 

If the minister has the democratic idea and methods, he 
will not try to tell the employer how to run his business in 
every detail, nor to settle economic problems. That is pulpit 
autocracy. He will be concerned with bettering human rela- 
tions and contacts, with showing the young how democracy is 
expanding the ideal of service to cover every profession and 
business, and with spreading the warm light of human friend- 
liness. Of course he will show forth the light that is in the 
great and most lovable example of Jesus. 

Dr. Crothers said at the Andover Ministers’ Meeting, ‘‘There 
is always the struggle to keep Unitarianism from becoming 
just another sect.” Let us apply that broader spirit. Never 
be a mere Unitarian. Be a human being first of all. Whatever 
you are, be it first for the sake of all other human beings. 
But be a fighting human being. Be a human being loyal to 
your brothers. Don’t forget that the narrowest religious man 
of all is the man with only one member in his church. And 
don’t forget to look out of the windows of your church upon 
the whole world which that church is here to uplift and help. 
It will purify and bless our local and denominational] efforts. 


and an honest place for you 


~~ 


~ as leaders in State and Nation. 
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e What Industry Needs To-day 


Dean Charles R. Brown delivered his address of “Human 
Relations in Industry” on Friday evening. The delegates 
followed him without wearying for a full hour, because he 
had a businesslike address that was largely in one-syllable, 
compact Anglo-Saron. His message was alive with facts, 
with condemnation of wrong, with counsel for correction, 
with the virile fervor of religion. Dean Brown produced 
a telling effect upon the men, most of whom are employers. 
Their sympathies showed themselves on the employing 
side in the applause on several occasions. But they gave 
an open-minded hearing to the proposition that they must 
see the present industrial sitwation in a spirit removed 
from partisanship. The sin of the social order is not con- 

' fined to one side. Understand- 
ing must rise high enough to 
look down and see the whole. 
Unitaridn men are square 
and reasonable. They are 
men of unusual talent. They 
realize, in consequence, that 
their responsibility is greater 
than that of men of modest 
abilities. It must be stated 
just as plainly and firmly 
that men of one talent who 
abuse it suffer condemna- 
tion. They have their bound- 
en duty also. The following 
is the substance of the 
Dean's address. 

N OUR OWN LAND we have resources enough, 

I man-power enough, organized ability enough on the 

part of our leaders of industry to cover this coun- 
try with peace and prosperity as the waters cover the 
sea. But we have not character enough, we have not 
enough of the sense of social justice between man and 
man, between class and class. We have not enough 
of respect for the rights and interests of the other 
races, the other class. We have not enough of that 
spirit of good-will in which alone our industrial prob- 
lems can be solved. So in place of peace and pros- 


-perity everywhere we have nation-wide strikes in some 


of our most important industries. We have the spirit 
of unrest, sullen, deep-seated, menacing beyond any- 
thing this country has ever known. We have the spirit 
of unreason in many quarters, wild, desperate, ready 
to use any ways to accomplish its own ends. There 
are forces at work in society that imperil the continu- 
ance of the Republic. We are not good enough to do 
things that ought to be done and leave undone things 
that ought never to have been done. 

The world will have to be rebuilt on the basis of 
better personal character, better men as employers and 
employees, as public officials and in private capacities, 
The finest forces of 
the social order are the spiritual forces. I can illus- 
trate this in a way that will make it seem true to you 
beyond a peradventure. Here is a knife made out of 
the finest tempered steel and with an edge on it like 
a vazor. There is no logical quality of the knife that 
makes it an instrument of life or death. It all depends 
on who wields the knife. In the hands of surgeons, 
wise and conscientious, it may be used to save life. 
In the hands of a madman or a criminal the knife 
may be used readily to destroy life. It all depends 
upon the spiritual forces back of the knife. All these 
types of economic questions, all these devices of ours 


PRESIDENT STRONG 


Said at the Convention 


e 


I have from time to time spoken of our de- 
nominational organ as the greatest religious 
weekly in the world—-THE CurisTIAN REGIs- 
TER. I mean it, and always have meant it. 


Dean Brown Speaks on Human Relations 


are mere tools, they are mere implements. It all de- 


_ pends on the quality of spiritual purpose that wields 


the implement, whether they make for betterment or 
for ruin. The higher forces in our society are spiritual 
forces. In our industries, in our plans for national 
culture, I think you will agree with me that in decades 
past we have given altogether too much time and at- 
tention to the sharpening of our knives, to the repair- 
ing of the tools and implements, and not enough 
attention to developing the finer quality of moral pur- 
pose, to developing the spiritual forces that are wield- 
ing these instruments; and as a result of this we find 
ourselves to-day in a world 
that, as I say, is not fit 
to live in. 

Here in this country we 
have shown ourselves able 
to handle the tools of 
human activities, with 
energy, with speed and 
dispatch. .In amassing 
great fortunes, in making 
things on a tremendous 
scale, we have set an ex- 
ample for the whole world. 
But when it comes to the 
human relations in some 
of our great industries—in transportation, in the steel 
industry, in coal mining, and in many others—when 
it comes to the human interests we have not shown 
ourselves as skillful. We have been able to make 
money, we have been able to make things, but we 
have not shown ourselves capable of handling prob- 
lems of the higher type. Our methods stand con- 
demned, and there will have to come a new standard 
of character in our own land if this civilization of 
ours is to endure and accomplish the high purposes 
for which we believe it was designed. 

I think you will have to come to four great princi- 
ples. First of all, why should not business be made 
a profession, as the ministry, as teaching and other 
lines of endeavor have been made professions? What 
would you think of a minister who would say: “I am 
not in the ministry for my health; I am in it to make 
money. I will preach for the church that will pay me 
the largest salary, and I will preach whatever they 
want, regardless of my ideas, religious or political or 
economic. Business is business. I am out to make 
money by my preaching’? You would say at once 
that such a man ought to be unfrocked and turned 
out of his church. What would you say of a physician 
who would say: “I am practicing medicine to make 
money. If people are too poor to pay my fees, I will 
have nothing to do with them. And if I should make 
a discovery in medicine or surgery, I shall not give 
it to the profession,—I shall keep it secret for my own 
gain; it will enable me to compete more successfully 
with my rival practitioners.” Such a man would 
write himself down a quack. No medical society on 
earth would tolerate his name on its rolls. The clergy- 
man and the physician expect to live by their profes- 
sions. If faithful and competent, they ought to re- 
ceive a reasonable reward for their labors. But in 
both cases the matter of compensation is subordinate 
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to service. The world takes that for granted. What 
right have manufaeturers and business-men to impose 
upon preachers and physicians and teachers and sol- 
diers a standard which they would not accept for them- 
selves? Why should not the business man be re- 
warded according to some actual service rendered to 
society by the labor of hand or brain, as the case may 
be, rather than because of some shrewd monopoly that 
he may have gotten into his own hand? Why should 
he not seek to advance every social utility upon which 
human welfare depends by means of bringing to the 
aid of the social.forces of earth the finest powers. of 
mind and heart he can bring to bear? Why should 
he not subordinate the idea of profit to the ideal of 
service? It is just as sacred to furnish society with 
food and clothing and shelter as it is to furnish society 
with health and knowledge and character. The busi- 
ness man expects to live by his business. If he is an 
honest business man, he ought to live by his business. 
But if he intends to hold up his head and move about 
among the rest of us with entire respect, he will have 
to make business a profession, as the ministry and 
medicine and other lines of effort have been made 
professions. 

That is no easy task. It will require men who have 
a very thorough, competent knowledge of those eco- 
nomic principles that must underlie and sustain all 
our prosperity. But has not the world a right to look 
to those men whose hearts have becume possessed by 


Christian impulse to furnish the necessary leadership | 
for the transformation of business into a noble pro- 


fession? Unless our civilization is to bring up with 
another smash that might easily be the end of it, 
there must come a finer spirit in the workaday world; 
there must come the moralization of business as other 
important human interests have been humanized, and 
every concern of the nation must be made a noble 
conception of the spiritual life of the race. 

In the second place, there must come, I am sure, 
more democratic methods in the control of our great 
industries. Here in this broad land every man, and 
every woman in fact, is consulted as to who shall be 
mayor of the city and governor of the State and Presi- 
dent of the United States. Men and women have to 
live under the laws made and executed by those offi- 
cials. But touching that which affects the welfare of 
the workingman and his family much more intimately 
and steadily than all the mayors and governors and 
Presidents put together, he has sometimes scarcely 
been consulted at all. He is offered employment on 
certain ‘terms and told that he can take it or leave it; 
that was all there was about it. It is not a question 
of wages or hours. It is the question of the condition 
of that employment. It is a question of the spirit in 
which that work shall be done. It is a question of a 
man being treated as something more than a hand; 
he is a heart and brain, like the rest of us. He would 
like to feel that he has some opportunity to develop 
the spirit of initiative, and that he is called into con- 
sultation touching the conditions under which that 


work is to be done to which he is giving the best of ~ 


his life. Let me illustrate. A year ago last January 
the Pennsylvania Railroad instituted on its whole sys- 
tem an arrangement for regional conferences. When 
questions arose of wages or hours or seniority, they 
were referred to this council for determination, and 
all the employees knew that they were represented in 
that council just as the management of the road was 
represented. It worked out an entirely new feeling 
between the management and the men, and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad was showing more efficiency in run- 
ning its trains on time and in accomplishing the great 
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ends of transportation than any other railroad system 
we have. And when the strike began on the first day 
of July this summer—these facts were given to me 
by the general manager of a rival road, so that I think 
they were not overstated—80 per cent. of the shop- 
men in the Pennsylvania road did not go out. They 
went on with their work. And a few days ago the 
general manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad an- 
nounced that they were running their trains in prac- 
tically a normal fashion and during the preceding 
week 98 per cent. of their trains were running on time. 
That is a pretty good test. 

In the third place, there must come a more equitable 
distribution of the good things of life between those 
who toil mainly with their heads and those who toil 
mainly with their hands. I say, not equal, but equi- 
table. I believe it is not only economically desirable, 
but that it is merely just, that to the man possessed 
of five talents of organizing and administrative ability 
there should be given an exceptional reward. It is by 
the bestowal of that exceptional reward that the de- 
velopment of exceptional ability is stimulated. I be- 
lieve the reward ought to be extraordinary. But I 
think you will also agree with me that in the past the 
distribution made has not been always what you and 
t would call equitable. 

Some years ago in the city of New York a gentleman 
died whose name was Cornelius Vanderbilt. He was a 
man possessed of many fine traits of character, a man 
highly esteemed and beloved by his family and by his 
friends, a man who gave generously of his means to the 
work of religion, education, and charity. When Mr. 
Vanderbilt died he left a fortune of about $180,000,000. 
How far did that $180,000,000 represent a service 
which Mr. Vanderbilt had actually rendered to soci- 
ety? Or how far did it represent money that was 
really earned by the engineers and the firemen and 
the brakemen and the sectionmen and the shopmen on 
the railroads he controlled? How far did it represent 
money contributed by the farmers who shipped their 
products to market over those railroads and who re- 
ceived much less because of the freight rates that 
were charged? If we should accept the old-fashioned 
Usher chronology, we should find that Adam and Eye 
lived four thousand and sixteen years before Christ; 
that is, six thousand years ago. Now suppose Adam 
had been one of those longlived individuals and had 
lived from that time to this, and suppose that he had 
worked during all those six thousand years three hun- 
dred days in the year, and suppose that he had been 
a man possessed of no ordinary ability, but a man 
capable of earning $100 a day, which is very good © 
wages, very much better than that received by any 
professors or even the president of Yale University 
at the present time. If Adam had ‘worked six thou- 
sand years and had earned $100 a day over and above 
his keep, he too would have been possessed to-day of 
$180,000,000. 

Did Mr. Vanderbilt in his short lifetime render to 
society a service equal to what would have been ren- 
dered by a man capable of earning $100 a day working 
for six thousand years three hundred days in a year? 
I don’t know what you think about it. I know what 
I think about it: I don’t believe that he did. And if 
I were a betting man I would put my money on Adam 
every time. If every man had all that he earns by 
some service actually rendered to society by the labor 
of hands or of brain, as the case may be, and if no 
man had any more than he earns by some such service, 
the whole industrial question would be ‘settled. 

In the fourth place, there must come also a steadier 
exaltation in human values which are at stake. What 
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is it all for in the last analysis, the whole economic 
process of production and transportation and sale? 
Certainly not merely to create a few colossal fortunes 
in the hands of a very small percentage of the people. 
That would not be a worthy social goal. Certainly 
it\is not to increase the number or the cheapness of 
things. That would be an unworthy goal, too. The 
whole process exists that it may minister to human 
life, that it may make human life a richer and worthier 
and finer thing for all who possess it. If it does, it 
is a good process; if it does not do so at one point or 
another, it is a bad process. It must be condemned 
and treated according to its ability or inability to 
minister to human life. 

When we come to judge our industry in that way we 
can readily see where we come out. When a man has 
worked twelve hours a day seven days in the week in 
a steel mill, when he gets out what kind of husband 
is he, what kind of father, what kind of neighbor, what 
kind of citizen? What kind of republic can you make 
out of men who have been doing that? We all know. 
We may be making steel, we may be making money; 
we are not making manhood; we are not making the 
sort of man out of whom a republic will be made that 
will endure. The values have been going down in the 
spiritual scale because of the increased emphasis that 
has been placed upon material values. 

Now the social conscience of the people has reached 
_ that stage of development where it will no longer look 
upon that sort of thing with approval. 

Here on the left-hand side of some city a group of 
men organize, incorporate, secure capital, erect fac- 
tories. They begin to make shoes, or cloth, or muni- 
tions, or steam engines, or anything you like. They 
carry on their business in such a way that they are 
making money; but they carry it on with such scant 
regard for the rights and interests of those humbler 
men and women whose lives are bound up with theirs, 
that they are not making manhood and womanhood. 
The black smoke which flies from their chimneys seems 
like the black fiag of piracy. Men and women are 
being robbed of those finer results which ought to 
flow from industry. 

On the other side of that city a group of men of a 
different type erect factories and they begin to manu- 
facture. They have a finer sense of social justice. 
They have a real regard for the rights and interests 
of those lives that are bound up with theirs. They 
infuse into it a spirit of intelligent good-will, and all 
the while they are making manhood and womanhood 
for themselves and those other people who are toiling 
with them. The black smoke that flies from that 
factory chimney is like the pillar of cloud by day 
guiding all those people toward the Land of Promise. 
The broad-minded manufacturers, of whom there are 
many in our country to-day, and the number is in- 
creasing month by month—those men recognize that 
industry exists for humanity, and not humanity for 
industry. 

I have been speaking up to this time as if the whole 
obligation rested on the men who have organizing and 
administrative ability. I have spoken of them first 
because of them unto whom much is given much is re- 
quired. The primary obligation is upon them to do this 
work in this spirit. But they cannot do it alone. They 
cannot do it at all without co-operation on the part 
of those who are concerned with them. I have never 
known of a battle being won where all the fighting 
was done by the major-generals and the colonels or 
by all the commissioned officers put together. The 
battle was won because the rank and file, ably officered 
and Jed and inspired by those who were their gen- 
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erals and colonels and captains, did their part faith- 
fully. 

Some time ago, President Eliot of your own confes- 
sion was speaking to an audience of Labor men one 
Sunday afternoon in Faneuil Hall, at a meeting of the 
Council of the Central Labor Union. He gave them 
an address, as he always does, packed with good sound 
sense. The following Sunday afternoon President 
Driscoll of the Central Labor Union was addressing a 
similar audience in the same place, and at one point 
he looked up and said, “President Eliot talked to you 
last Sunday about the joy of work.” And instantly 
a wave of loud derisive laughter swept over that audi- 
ence. The idea that any man could be so utterly silly 
as to talk about the joy of work seemed to those men 
like a kind of bitter joke. I suppose that laughter 
was about the saddest thing that old Faneuil Hall had 
heard in many a day. Those men were losing the sense 
of joy and pride in their work without realizing that 
thereby they were losing their own souls. Men and 
women will not be saved by sermons and sacraments 
on Sunday unless they are also being saved on the 
other six days in the week by the work they do and 
by the spirit they put into it. 

It was a man who lived in a hot climate—he had 
not been there long, but had grown very tired of it— 
who said it was the curse of God that men were com- 
pelled to eat their bread in the sweat of their brows. 
How little he knew! He had not learned the A, B, C 
of life. Work is a blessing. Man finds himself through 
his work. By doing his best work he attains his 
highest development. He has a challenge to meet 
physically, intellectually, and morally by doing honest 
work, whatsoever his hands or his head find to do, 
heartily and well. 

There are a lot of people in every community who 
are going to the devil because they have nothing else 
to do,—some of them in limousines, some of them in 
Fords, and some of them on foot, but they are all 
going,—and they are going, as I said, mainly be- 
cause they have nothing else to do. They are unem- 
ployed. They don’t want to work, they only desire 
to be amused, and that is the ruin of them. There 
are others who are unemployed from necessity. They 
are not skillful either in hand or brain, and they find 
themselves out of work. Alas for them all! Except 
for the little children and the aged and the invalids 
I am sorry for any that have found nothing to do. 
Work is a blessing, but it must be work under human 
conditions. The severity of it must be judged by rea- 
son and conscience. It must not be the work that 
brutalizes, but the work that is ennobling, and when 
that work is done under right conditions and in the 
right mood it is one of the greatest gifts that God 
has made to man. In order that we may move ahead 
it is necessary that we should do our work in that 
finer mood. 

Now the interests of the employer and the employee 
are not identical. No amount of rhetorical flourish will 
ever make plain the fact. They are not. They are not 
identical, but they are not antagonistic. They are 
supplementary. The head cannot say to the foot, the 
highest cannot say to the lowest or the lowest to the 
highest, “I have no need of you.” They all need each 
other. There is the principle of human solidarity as 
there is among the members of the body. Brown needs 
Jones and Jones needs Brown, and they both need 
Robinson and Robinson needs them all. And it is 
only on that basis of human solidarity that we shall 
make progress in our industry, and the development 
of that character which is the flowering out of our 
industry. 
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“To What Extent are Laymen Interested 


in Theological Sermons ?” 


Here follows remarkable. testimony, most 
of it spontaneous and some of it as true as 
it is free from presumption, that the preach- 
ing of doctrine is the life of the church! No 
other subject-matter can compare with 
good theology. That:word of Mr. Billings, 
who is a man of large experience in the 
world of affairs and filled with extraordi- 
nary spiritual interest, is exactly what we 
should expect from an intelligent layman. 
Let every minister know that he can count 
on the largest attendance and the greatest 
good by preaching on doctrinal subjects 
from the liberal, which means simply the 
modern, point of view. He will also do 
the most good for the denomination thereby. 
Man’s intuition is for the ultimate, 
no matter how little formal schooling he 
may have. He wants to know what kind 
of power, spirit, person, rules this uni- 
verse, and how a man can harness his 
energies, his being, tothe Unseen Presence, 
the Ruler of the World of Law! Who fits 
best to this Law and Presence, survives. 
This is the survival of the fittest. Unita- 
rians are made not by lectures, essays, 
even social discourses, but by sound 
doctrine, by inspiriting religious belief. 
With three-fourths of Protestantism gone 
over to the dull and slavish belief in Bible 
literalism, magic, and the superstition 
that people can safely loaf through life 
because—monstrous evasion!—“Jesus paid 
it all,’ the Unitarian Church has the 
opening of its history for conversions. The 
one admonition to the preacher is that he 
get his doctrinal material within the reach 
of his hearers. Not too high, brethren! 
Even humanism vs. theism can be made 
simple enough for children! And it isn’t 
ys., as a matter of fact. It is cum. 


President CHartes H. Strone. This 
subject, “To What Extent are Laymen In- 
terested in Theological Sermons?” became 
rather acute at one time during the last 
year or two, when so many of our min- 
isterial brethren, friends, and colleagues 
thought that the world turned upon their 
views as to humanism and theism and 
other intricate theological questions, and 
it sometimes became a puzzle to us to 
know how much time we ought to urge 
our chapters to give to consideration of 
such questions and to hear debates upon 
such: questions, and we wondered how 
much and how deeply interested laymen 
are in those questions. Thatis why we put 
this item on this program. Are you in- 
terested in the discussion by ministers 
in the pulpits on Sundays of theological 
subjects, and if so, to what extent? 

Mr. Cart O. Saywarp of New York 
(West Side). The question is, To what 
extent are laymen interested in theologi- 
cal sermons? To my mind, a theological 
sermon undoubtedly embraces an interpre- 
tation.of Unitarianism. For a hundred 
years or more Unitarians have been very 
backward in just that thing. Through the 
preaching of theological sermons, or, in 
other words, through an interpretation of 
Unitarianism, our particular church has 
gained this past year, I believe, at least 50 
per cent. in membership and 100: per cent. 
in attendance. 


Mr. RicuHarp Bittines of New York 
(All Souls). The sermons up at the West 
Side Church have been so interesting that 
I have left All Souls several times to go 
up there and hear them. 

Mr. D’Orr. If I had not heard theo- 
logical discussions in the Unitarian 
Church I would never have become a 
Unitarian. 

Mr. Kertix. I am not quite clear on 
the definitions, just what is meant by 
this subject, but I have the feeling that 
Unitarian ministers as a rule spend too 
much time in pointing out how the other 
fellow is wrong. It is negative talk. The 
people are asking for spiritual guidance, 
for something affirmative. I feel that we 
have got beyond the theological contro- 
versy stage. That thing fifty years ago 
was interesting. It is not interesting 
now, it is a dead issue; and what we 
want is affirmative doctrine, spiritual doc- 
trine, religious doctrine, moral doctrine. 
The average man is not interested in 
theology. Now there are certain intui- 


‘tions—I have noticed them in this conven- 


tion—intuitions, powerful ones, leading 
toward God and the divine. We all have 
them, and it is the mission of this church 
and of Unitarian ministers to give ex- 
pressions to leadership toward such in- 
tuitions. Cut out the highbrow stuff, 
come down and lead the average man 
Godward. That is our mission. A friend 
of mine says: “Why should I become a 
Unitarian? They tolerate everything in 
my own church.” We are confronted with 
that situation, and I say the only thing 
that will save us is an affirmative, posi- 
tive attitude. 

Mr. Brrtines of New York. I want to 
say I have tried “this theology stuff” and it 
works. I came into the Unitarian Church 
from the orthodox church. I have been 
brought up in orthodoxy. It didn’t ring 
true, and finally I left the orthodox 
church. And when my daughter came 
along I wanted to teach her the real 
thing, and I discovered the Unitarian 
Church and I joined it. Why am I out 
of it now? In my town in Vermont they 
tried to put out of business the only 
liberal church there was, the Universalist 
church, and I took the pulpit and preached 
Unitarian theology. I preached Minot 
Savage; I preached William Laurence 
Sullivan. I preached Clayton Bowen, who 
has perfected what Jefferson started when 
he wrote his “Jefferson Bible,” for that 
is just what Clayton Bowen’s gospel of 
Jesus is; it is the perfection of Jefferson’s 
“Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Because of that, while I was a Unitarian 
I was asked to go out and do missionary 
work for the Universalist Church in Ver- 
mont, and the first thing I knew I was 
elected vice-president of the Universalist 
denomination, and I had to hurry up and 
switch my membership to the Universalist 
Church. Now I have preached Unitarian 
theology as I have found it in these three 


men to Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Methodists, and they all love it. 

Mr. Eviot of Detroit. It seems to me 
that there is a little misunderstanding as 
to what is a theological sermon. If I get 
one of the speakers, he was not against 
the explanation of the five points so much 
as he was against the extremely theologi- 
cal sermons. It seems to me that the 
topic is capable of a double interpretation. 

THE PresipeNT. I think that the dis- 
position of some of the debaters is to 
treat this question as if we were querying 
how much we were interested in doctrinal 
sermons. Of course we know that you 
are interested in doctrinal sermons and 
that they have their place and from time 
to time must be delivered, and that it is 
as a result of such sermons that people 
from outside or from other denomina- 
tions come over to us. Such sermons as 
those will be delivered from time to time 
by Dr. Sullivan in the evangelistic services 
which he begins next month. It is not so 
much doctrinal sermons which we have 
in mind as it is these niceties and refine- 
ments of the theological sermon—if you 
can make the distinction. It is difficult 
for laymen perhaps to phrase, but what 
we really queried in our own minds was 
perhaps how deeply you were interested 
in the distinction between theism and 
humanism, and similar questions. 

Dr. M. B. Hawtporson of Winnipeg. 
I am positive that there is great need of 
one thing, and that is the ability of the 
preacher to make himself understood prop- 
erly. This tearing down of old doctrines 
is out of date. Our church in Winnipeg 
would have been killed several times if 
it had not been for the generous support 
of the A. U. A., because of that very thing, 
that everlasting cold analysis of the faults 
of the orthodox churches. We are fortu- 
nate in having a man now who can preach 
a theological sermon and make it inter- 
esting and we are all interested in it. 
We have had him about six months, and 
during the hot spell in summer I have 
never seén our church less than three- 
quarters full. If the minister does not 
allow himself to get into theological prob- 
lems which we laymen do not understand, 
you can leave him alone to do his work. 
Our minister told me just before I left. 
that he intended to give a series of lec- 
tures this winter on the different doctrines 
of Christianity, on the different books of 
the Bible. From what I have heard him 
say I believe that he can make it inter-. 
esting. It all depends on this—that the 
preacher doesn’t speak over the heads of. 
the people. 

Mr. Mowry of Providence. The layman 
who would be much interested in finely 
spun theological sermons would be a very 
rare bird. I think if our minister at 
home advertised for a week or so in ad-,. 
vance that we were going to have a ser- 
mon on some abstruse theological contro- 
versial question, we Laymen’s Leaguers 
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would have a very hard time getting any 
men to come at all. I do think, however, 
that, as the chairman put it, we ought 
to have from time to time very strong, 
positive Unitarian doctrinal sermons. Now 
if we do not have these doctrines set out 
to us, aren’t we going to develop a mushy 
morality in place of a fundamental Uni- 
tarian doctrine? 

Mr. Hotcomse of Washington. I don’t 
know the difference between a doctrinal 
sermon and a theological sermon. Dr. 
Dieffenbach says that Dr. Pierce preaches 
theological sermons. I have only this to 
say: Washington shows the greatest in- 
crease in membership in the denomination 
during the past year.. 

Mr. Lowett of Brooklyn. Can’t we all 
take a reasonable view of this question? 
Some might want to hear talks on indus- 
trial subjects. That is very evident from 
what Dean Brown had to say and the 
reaction of the crowd last night. It is 
evident now that some men are interested 
in theology or theological sermons. Why 
do we have to assume at one moment that 
all we are going to take up is industrial 
questions and at another moment that all 
we are going to take up is doctrinal ser- 
mons? Weare going to consider them all. 
That is the only right way to do—be 
reasonable about it. 


The Christian Register 


Mr. H. Avery Wuirney of Oakland, 
Calif. .Mr. Chairman, if I understand 
what a theological sermon is, it means 
what kind of a God do we believe in? 
We have in the city of Oakland the sanest 
minister I believe I haye ever seen in the 
pulpit. He has been preaching this. hot 
weather, July and August, some sermons 
that I would call theological sermons, be- 
cause he wants to know what kind of God 
we people believe in, whether we believe in 
a God of law or a God of miracles,—a God 
who can always be depended upon to gov- 
ern by actual law, or whether we believe 
in a God of chance. The church has been 
full this summer, fuller than it was last 
winter when he was preaching other kinds 
of sermons. ‘There has been too much 
pulling down and not enough lifting up. 
We do not get anywhere until we lift up, 
but we cannot lift up until we get the 
right line upon which to work, and the 
only way we can get the right line is for 
the minister to tell what he believes. 
Ours was a Methodist a few years ago, 
but he is to-day a Unitarian of the broad- 
est type. 

Mr. Franx H. Burt of Newton, Mass. 
A delegate from the State of New York 
has said here that theological controver- 
sies have ceased to exist and that the 
other churches have grown liberal. Within 
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twenty-four hours’ journey of his home he 
can find the old doctrines of orthodoxy 
still preached and accepted. I have it 
on the authority of a prominent Univer- 
salist minister that certain evangelical 
churches in the Middle West are preach- 
ing to-day practically the universal father- 
hood of Satan. The Universalist churches 
of that section still find the question of 
the reality or unreality of hell a topic 
which draws large congregations ‘and 
brings out vigorous replies from orthodox 
pulpits. We ought not to deceive our- 
selves into a feeling that the liberal 
churches have nothing more to do in the 
way of missionary work. 

Mr. Lampert of Montreal. There is no 
gagging of ministers in Canada that I am 
aware of. The minister is allowed full 
freedom of the pulpit, which I think is only 
just and proper. To tell the minister what 
nature of sermons he should preach, I 
think is taking a liberty away which we 
ourselves would not like to be denied. The 
subject of theological sermons and the 
freedom of the pulpit should really be 
one subject, and not separate issues. The 
freedom of the minister to preach is, I 
think, not only right and correct, but 
I have never met a minister of the Unita- 
rian Church who would trespass upon that 
freedom given him. 


Pew Rents Yield to Better Ways 


How the Churches Increase their Incomes 


The business side of the church, that is, 
the gathering of its income, is now well 
begun. The most grievous thing in a church 
is to have two or three.men, or as it some- 
times happens one man, pay deficits, and 
thereby become the parochial pope. People 

_who permit such a thing ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. They are. The 
budget round table plainly said that the 
riddance of the abuse can come only by an 

” canvass. Hvery member 
has a stake in the church. He has a voice 
in its counsels and his measure of authority. 
Religion is not free. It isn’t even cheap.. ' 
Our kind is the stuff that makes man- 
power. Without our religion, men would 
not have a standing for character in busi- 
ness, and they would not have the stamina, 
and the clear heads on the fundamentals of 
life and good business, to arn the relatively 
large incomes they receive. That means a 
reminder to them to pay! No decent person 
takes a good thing for nothing. The leader- 
ship of the laymen in this work already 

_ shows its wisdom. : 


The round table conference on ‘Church 
Budgets and Every-Member Canvass’ de- 
veloped into a general discussion of church 
administration and finance, membership 
qualifications, and kindred topics. Myr. 
J. B. Jones of Washington, D.C., presided, 
and there was a free exchange of experi- 
ences. The great majority of the churches 
represented reported that they either had 
never had pew rentals or had abolished 
the system, or that it was soon to go, 
and that voluntary contributions were 

taking its place, with substantial gain 
resulting. . 

A suburban church near Boston which 

a year ago was receiving $6,000 in pew 


rents is now receiving contributions of 
$10,000 a year as the result of an every- 
member canvass. The work was done by 
the chapter, thirty-six members taking 
part, going on their quest in sub-commit- 
tees of two. From eight to ten calls were 
made by each pair, the work occupying 
about three hours, and the canvass was 
completed and all pledges secured witiin 
a week. It is planned to repeat the can- 
vass yearly. An itemized budget had 
been prepared, and the canvassers were 
instructed how much to ask of each fam- 
ily, which proved helpful, as many of the 
people asked how much was expected of 
them The average pledge per family was 
$83.8314. The Alliance and the Chapter 
were not asked to contribute, but were 
left free to respond to calls from outside 
the church. 

A different policy is followed in another 
suburban church in a town which has a 
manufacturing and residential population. 
No one but the treasurer knows how much 
any member contributes. The appeal with 
a full financial statement is sent through 
the mail, with a pledge card and an en- 
yelope, to be called for on “Rally Sun- 
day.’”’ The canyassers call in pairs, not 
to solicit, but to make a friendly visit on 
behalf. of the church, and receive the 
pledge cards in sealed envelopes to deliver 
to the treasurer. They find that the social 
call is a means of great value in strength- 
ening the interest of the members, and 
often they have found eases of sickness 
and distress which the church has been 
able to relieve. The contributions in- 
ereased this year 50 per cent. The church 


is planning to build a parsonage, and the 
Alliance puts 10 per cent. of its net re- 
ceipts aside for that purpose. 

The church in a large town in Vermont 
gave up pew rentals five years ago and 
secured permanent pledges from its mem- 
bers. New-comers are solicited by chap- 
ter members to make pledges. 

In a Central Massachusetts town with 
a manufacturing and farming population 
one officer of the church makes the entire 
canvass, having a budget prepared by the 
parish committee. Last year $4,500 was 
secured from eighty-three persons, paid 
either by the envelope system or, if the 
giver. prefers, by yearly check. The 
League and the Alliance both contribute. 
The chairman of the committee ealls upon 
new-comers to the town, and if he finds 
they belong to some other denomination, 
he passes the word to the appropriate 
minister, a courtesy which is reciprocated. 

In a large town of Western Massachu- 
setts the committee on administration 
make up the church budget, and a com- - 
mittee of the League assigns a quota to 
each member on the church list; and after 
a circular has been sent out giving the 
budget of last year, the extent to which 
it may have been excveded and the needs 
for next year, and explaining the neces- 
sity for increased contributions, the names 
of the members are apportioned among 
a large committee of the Alliance and 
the League for soliciting. They are able 
thus to make the budget and avoid any 
call to make up-a deficiency at the end 
of the year. Pew rents were abolished 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Second Row (seated on chairs), Left_to Right—Edward N. Bliot, Detroit, Mich.; Albert A. Pollard, New England Secretary, Brookline, Mass.; Robé| 
————— ; Frank B. Wilson, Seattle (First), Wash.; Stanley H. Wheelock, Uxbridge, Mass.; J. 4] 
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Mass. ; Lewis A. Wright, Gardner, Mass.; Edwin 
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Also present (either not in the picture or not identified)—-Dr. Walter D. 
Cambridge (First), Mass.; D. Dana Bartlett, Concord, Mass.; Abner H. Smith, Dedham, 
Ittner, St. Louis (Messiah), Mo. ; 


Dr. Sullivan made his first appearance be- 
fore the Laymen’s League since his appoint- 
ment as the League’s missionary. He was 
not on the program to speak, but a sponta- 
neous and eloquent demand came from the 
delegates, and he addressed them in part 
as follows: 


This splendid testimony means, I think, 
that among you there is rising the missionary 
and apostolic spirit; that you are throwing 
‘yourselves into this new work. It means 
determination, resolution, hope, and ardor, 
‘and I stand here simply as a visible and tan- 
gible symbol of that hope, of that ardor, and 
of that resolution. 

Dear comrades and fellow-workers, you 
‘are but beginning a great work. The task 
to which you have set your hands is only 
begun. It extends wider than any of us now 


‘ean see. It reaches to consequences even 


‘beyond the scope of our present hopes. 
The dead hand has been on religion. We 
‘are trying to make believe in all churches 
‘in Christendom that Hebraic forms risen out 
‘of the desert of Sinai or some time later can fit 
completely this day of ours and this point 
‘of modern history. It is in the nature of the 
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Last Row (standing), Left to Right—Philip Voltz, Madison, Wis.; Perley M. Walker, Boston (Church of the Disciples), Mass.; 8S. McKee Smith, N 
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Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R.I.; Fred Merrifield, Chicago, Ill.; Lewis Fogle, Houston, Tex.; Richard W. Sullow 


Douglass and Harold J. Cone, New London, Conn.; Herbert H. Proctor, 
Mass. ; Carlon E. Wheeler, North Easton, Mass.; Henry G. Fi 
A. J. Messer, Andover, N.H.; Robert E. Faulkner, Keene, N.H.; Carl O. Saywa) 


Milton TT. Garvin and John D. Brenner, Lancaster, Pa.; Jesse H. Metcalf, Providence, R.I. i 
Dr. Sullivan Meets His “Comrades” 


Cheers them as he begins his Mission 


case impossible. We are trying to make out 
that the elements of early Christianity which 
crystallized into Catholicism and later split 
into Protestantism can be made at home and 
domesticated in the modern world. It can- 
not be done. We are trying to make believe 
that an antiquarian book which has immortal 
and eternal elements in it is throughout and 
up and down and all round about completely 
suited to the climate of our time, and every- 
body knows that it cannot be done, who. has 
thought at all on the meaning of movement 
and of life itself. It cannot be done. The 
terrific and the tragic fact outstanding in the 
history of this hour is that there is no spiritual 
idea and ideal and vitality existing within 


Christendom which is wholly at home in the — 


face of science, democracy, progress, liberty, 
republicanism, and all the other elements 
that constitute modernity as different from 
antiquity. It cannot be done. 

You approach, and all of us approach, 
the modern world, declaring, “Here in our 
church is a power, a faith, and a hope that can 
live without making compromises in the in- 
telligence and without putting crooked proc- 
ess before our consciences—can live in the 
world of modern times.” You are putting 


one by one into place the stones o 
ing that is grander than your aad 
take in, but you have begun. You 
see it done, dear friends; none of us y 
are beginning a work which possibly 
turies will hardly see done. But be 
the little company that walked with 
spirit through hills and cornfields an: 
of fisher-folk began theirs with the d 
wall of immemorial heathenism in 
them. The fire they lighted still w 
veins! ; 

Begin, then. Before you is what‘ 
integrity, sincerity, justice, with w 
its sister, in politics, in industry, az 
where. A noble worship, a true, r 
spiritual devotion, a high release for 
activities of the human spirit that 
ing pitifully to find their relief in the 
decadence of an academic negation. 
not be done. You are building a t 
the human spirit where all the ancie 
of it will revive, where the wings « 
will still soar on high, and where th 
adoration will still be spoken to th 
Heart that is there above the star: 

The Unitarian thesis—and by tha 
its intellectual position—is proved; 
cepted by the very best minds in o 
itself. But a thesis is not enough. 
ligion ever yet lived and prospered 
its thesis was proved on paper, bec 
gion lives not by the conclusion of a; 
but by the power of consecration 
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Hartford, Conn.; Paul Dorweiler, Hartford, Conn. ; Oo. R. Ostergren, Brooklyn (Flatbush), 


Adams, Providence, R.I.; Walter B. Hilton, 
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> Davis, St. Paul, Minn. ; Ferdinand M. Lepage, 


ey, Ill.; Franklin Zeiger, Montclair, N.J. 5 S. Jay Teller, 


econd), Mass. ; George H. Nye, New Bedford, Mass.; T 
Smith, Greenfield, Mass.; George P. Twitchell, Greenfield, Mass. ; 
jfton §. Whitcomb, Waltham, Mass. ; 
Walter S. Dix, Brooklyn 


Calif.; Willard Austen, Ithaca, N.Y.; Kenneth MeDougall, Middle Atlantie States 


chner, Milton, Mass.; HB. B 


te, Dorchester First), Mass. } H. F. Bailey, Orlando, Fla.; Cl 
. Knowlton, eston, Mass.; Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., Weston, Mass. ; 


—; Arthur W. Start, Toledo, Ohio; William §. Devol, Berkeley, 


fass.; Allen W. Jackson, Cambridge (First), 

George W. Ogden (only top of head and one ear 8 
dgewater, Mass. ; on piazza, A. Crawford, G L 
d, Boston (Arlington Street), Mass.; H. M. Scheibe, Belmont, Mass. 


Boston (First), Mass. ; Fremont N. Turgeon, Brookfield, Mass.; William H. Pear, 


of head showing), Los Angeles, Calif. ; 


(First), N.¥.; Herbert BE. Bryant, West Bri 
C. Nichols, Buffalo, N-Y.; Dr. Nathaniel K. Woo 


rsters, Beverly, Mass.; Charles W. Bradlee and James P. Munroe, 
Harry L. Bailey, 


.), N.Y.; Herbert F. Koch, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cary R. Alburn, 


.; Wallace S. Draper, Wayland, Mass. ; 


Virginia, Minn. ; 
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Rev. Edward P. Daniels, Hingham, Mass. ; Jane 


Mass.; Rey. Sidney S. Robins, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 3 f ; ! 
howing), Hollywood, Calif. ; Victor S. Hillis, San José, Calif. ; 


. Allison, Germantown, Pa. ; Henry A. Root, Winthrop, Mass. ; 


as, Tex. ; John Burnet Nash, New York (Messiah), N.Y.; Rev. Frank C. Doan, Rochester, N.Y. 


ee eee, 


y of its worship, by the beauty of its 
d life, and that is what we aim to do. 
end, glad of the opportunity of work- 
h you and beside you. And since this 
first meeting together,—and I hope 1 
iave the privilege of more,—ought 1 
ren if I respond to the feeling in your 
make as the final word of this our first 
g, our aspiration to the Everlasting 
- His providential purposes are slow 
.e human instruments that He chooses 
em are poor, but to those purposes we 
ll we have for the sake of our country, 
our kind and race, and for the sake of 
imperative obligation which He who 
us has laid upon our hearts. May 
e that He lights never go out in any 
that is here to-night. 


born” Unitarians Predominate 


‘toote”’ of the religious origin of the 
felegates shows interesting returns 
incident in one of the sessions, when 
| delegates were absent. 

~ Present. Gentlemen, before we 
up the next item for discussion I 
to take.a poll of this Convention on 
itter which I think is of great inter- 
A member of the Convention came 
e last night and said that he would 
to know: how many members of this 
ention are born Unitarians and how 
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many have come over to Unitarianism 
from other churches. What is the defini- 
tion of a “born” Unitarian? A born Uni- 
tarian may. be said, I think, to be a man 
who was born into a family where either 
parent was a member of the Unitarian 
Church or a reasonably regular attendant 
thereof. We will call all the others those 
who have come to be Unitarians by 
adoption. 

Mr. Lewis Foere of Houston, Text eo 
think it will be necessary—in fact I am 
sure it will be necessary, in order to in- 
clude me—to have a third class, those who 
have come into the Unitarian organization 
not from any other organization. 

THE Preswent. I hardly think it is 
necessary to make a third class for that. 

Dr. M. B. Harxporson of Winnipeg. 
I rise for information. I want to know 
where I belong. My father was a Unita- 
rian in sentiment before I was born, but 
he was by force a member of the State 
Church of Iceland. I was brought up in 
that church. While I was in the church 
I was brought up as a Lutheran; at home 
I was brought up as a Unitarian. When 
I came to this country I joined the Unita- 
rian Church at the first opportunity. I 
want to know where I belong. 

Tue PresivenNT. I would say that within 
my easy, ready-made definition he would 
be a born Unitarian. We ask the men to 


.’D. Yensen, Pittsburgh (First), Pa. ; James H. Barnard, Norwell, Mass. ; BE. W 
B. J. Lewis, Dorchester (First), Mass.; J. W. Bolton, 
Charles H. Stevens, Arlington, Mass.; one of the 


(Second), N.Y 


Weston, Mass.; John M. Thayer and Francis c. Smith, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. William F. Fiebig, P 


idge (Third), Mass.; C. C. Henson, New Orleans, La. ; 

Jones, Washington, D. C.; J. 

Fred W. Bushby, Peabody, Mass. ; Cc. E. Barie, Humboldt, Ia. ; 
Braintree, Mass.; Albert T. Putnam, Houlton, Me. 


A. Lambert, Montreal, 


; Chester W. Nichols, Newton Centre, 


Sawyer, Sterling, 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor TH 


Jr., Worcester, Mass.; Anthony F. 


ortland, Ore. ; 


stand and remain standing until the sec- 
retary counts them. Will all those stand 
who under the definition that I have made 
are born Unitarians, and remain standing 
until counted ? 

[A- large number arose. They were 
eounted.] 

Tim PRESIDENT. Will all those stand 
who have come over to Unitarianism? > 
{A larger number arose. Applause and 
cheers.] I want them to count me. Forty- 
one Unitarians and seventy-three of the 
others. [Cheers.] 


Mr. Foetr of Houston, Tex. I wish to 
state that in our church at. Houston, Tex., 
the proportion of what our chairman has 
so happily called the “unborn” Unitarians 
is almost as great as that represented 
here at this meeting. 


Mr. Lepace of Virginia, Minn. The 
chapter I represent are “gnborn” Unita- 
rians, about 100 per cent. of them. 


Turn PRESIDENT. May I say, as a matter 
of interest in regard to the gentleman 
who just took his seat, that he came 
over from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Some interest has been shown as to 
the attendance at this Convention. It is 
not quite so large as last year, but so 
nearly so that it is quite interesting. 
Total attendance last year, 245; this year, 
204, 
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Again, Nietzsche 

SrLecreD LETTERS OF FRIBDRICH NIPTZSCHE. 
Edited by Oscar Levy. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Tur NIETZSCHE-WAGNER CORRHSPONDENCE. 
Edited by his sister, Hlizabeth Foerster- 
Nietzsche. Introduction by H. L. Mencken. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 

We have always thought that the most 
appreciative if not the most finished work 
on Nietzsche was done by Mr. Mencken in 
his book published in 1908. That was 
before he was known for his attainments 
except among a limited number of co- 
workers in the newspaperdom of Balti- 
more. After reading, if not omnivorously, 
at least pretty constantly, the articles and 
books worth while on the “mad philoso- 
pher,” we still say that for pure under- 
standing of Nietzsche’s genius, his limita- 
tions, and his power in the world of 
thought and thinkers, Mencken’s The 
Philosophy of Nietzsche is our choice. 
The two men are, to begin with, kindred 
spirits, and it is spiritual rather than 
intellectual understanding that Mencken 
has given in every page. He goes to the 
core of the subject with genuine intuition. 

Many people have tried to catalogue, 
analyze, and order this voleanic and ebul- 
lient German philosopher, who poured 
upon the world intermittent torrents of 
confounding brilliance. In the measure 
that they use that method they fail of 
telling the truth about Nietzsche. You 
cannot get him that way. There is no 
man who defies the processes of systemiz- 
ing so nearly completely and constantly 
as he does. He is volatile, mercurial, 
and more incoherent than Emerson; he 
is often logically impossible, and yet he 
is wonderful. He is a good example of 
one whom we delight to read and at the 
very Same moment heartily disagree with. 
You go racing through page after page of 
his doctrine in a joyous kind of jousting. 

That experience returns as one goes 
through the letters before us. Dr. Levy 
has put into a smaller volume some of the 
letters which, in five volumes, have be- 
come indispensable for a complete study 
of the man. They began in his boyhood, 
wherein they revealed to his mother and 
other family members his consciousness 
of his mission in the world. He was more 
than a boy. He inwardly renounced the 
policies of Germany in his youth, and more 
and more he felt the restraints of true 
living in the empire. He had many cor- 
respondents. He chafed and rebelled and 
kicked against the pricks of life in general. 
“All I long for,” he said, “is a little free- 
dom. There can be no thought of produc- 
tive work so long as one is not freed, how- 
ever slightly, from one’s trammels and 
the pain and oppression arising from one’s 
limited outlook. Shall I ever attain to 
inner freedom? It is very doubtful. The 
goal is too remote, and even if one gets 
within measurable distance of it, one has 
by that time consumed all one’s strength 
in a long search and struggle. When free- 
dom is at last attained, one is as lifeless 
and feeble as a day-fly by night. That is 


what I dread so much. It is a misfortune 
to be so conscious of one’s struggle and so 
early in life.” 

How characteristic! We should like 
to know what was wrong with a young 
brain. thinking like that. It was more 
than his physical weakness that prompted 
it. The strain of pathological pessimism 
runs through a good deal of German 
thought in the years following the truly 
great poets and thinkers, to this day, 
and among them Nietzsche conspicuously 
reveals the disease. He was always ill at 
ease with the world. A man cannot ut- 
terly break with the order of which he 
is an organic part without breaking him- 
self. We do not say he ought not to do 
it; we only give the results. If the man 
who flees this planetary muddle and stu- 
pidity happens to possess great mentality, 
he will do what Nietzsche did. He will 
make himself mighty interesting. He will 
show us many abysmal follies and hor- 
rors. He will lash our lethargic beings to 
make us amount to something more; but 
he will lose his life in the ordeal. And 
maybe that is the highest and best thing 
to do. Certain it is we have been’ taught 
that the martyrs and the pioneers who 
have lived dangerously and risked every- 
thing have been the greatest benefactors 
of the race. 

We turn page by page of these ascend- 
ing letters. We like Nietzsche better and 
better, and we get farther and farther 
away from him; that is, he leaves us. 
Whether he leaves us behind or on a sid- 
ing, or himself is off, matters little. We 
still want to see what he has to say. We 
do not find the slightest evidence, internal 
or circumstantial, that he ever wrote with 
his tongue in his cheek, that he was ever 
a schauspieler, a grandstand performer. 
Indeed, he took himself and the world 
far too seriously. Praise his honesty in 
any case. He did not keep his balance. 
His temperature was always jumpy and 
near the top of the bulb. He could not 
be moderate in anything. The story of 
his relations with Wagner is a tragic 
record of abnormal psychology. It is un- 
conscionable adulation of another human 
being by one who was ever at his titanic 
preachments about living like supermen 
in the realm of sgsuperthought. For 
Nietzsche to have prostrated himself at 
the feet of the composer, to have been his 
slavish errand-runner, the while he was 
proudly rhapsodizing on the infinitudes 
and ultimates of being, scorning the aver- 
age of men who yet gave far less adulation 
to other men than Nietzsche gave to 
Wagner, is to dismay one with the very 
inconsistencies and absurdities which 
Nietzsche was himself railing against 
throughout his life. No wonder the rela- 
tionship came to a tremendous . crashing 
collapse. , 

These two volumes of letters belong in 
every library which wants first-hand ma- 
terial about the man who decreases not 
at all in interest and appeal. Readers of 
THE REGISTER have noted the attention 
which has been given to the subject in 
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various articles and book notices. It only 


remains to say that the world of thought— 


and the world of action—reckons with 
this man. Any one who considers him a 
mere thinker of thoughts and writer of 
books, living in complete isolation from 
the world of fact and achievement, will do 
well to get new bearings. Nietzsche knew 
what life is for. The letters will help one 
to see that he did. “I can picture a time,” 
said Nietzsche in 1873, “when men will 
prefer reading little and writing less, 
while thinking much and doing even more. 
For the whole world is waiting for the 
man of deed, who strips the habits of 
centuries from himself and others, and 
who sets a better example for posterity 
to follow.” 7 


New Ten Commandments 

Tue New TEN COMMANDMENTS AND OTHER 
SmRMONS. By Lewis Albert Banks; D.D. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

In the first chapter of Dr. Banks’s re- 
cent book, the Sermon on the Mount is 
classified as the New Ten Commandments, 
each being named and commented upon. 
There are fourteen other discourses in 
the book, mostly of the exhorting type, 


but all richly illustrated by interesting | 


Stories and incidents from life. Dr. Banks 
is a master of this picturesque style of 
address. In the beautiful dedication of 
the book to the wife of the author, we 
have a type of that tender human nature 
that glows through all his discourses. His 
notable influence in the ministry has come 
mainly from his intense sympathy with 
all grades and conditions of life. His 
power in this volume is not intellectual 
in the broader sense. It is expository 
and emotional, but only moderately of 
the old evangelistic type, using freely il- 
lustrations from literature and life. Po- 
etry to him evidently best emphasizes the 
Bible messages, as verse is constantly used 
in every discourse. But it is unfortunate 
that Dr. Banks does not learn from poetry 
how varied and beautiful may be the ap- 
pellations for Infinite Life. Great poetry 
has no such excessive monotony of repeti- 
tion in the use of a sacred name as is 
found all through these pages. By too 
much repetition of any term the effect is 
greatly weakened. We occasionally find 
in these sermons a strange intellectual 
confusion with reference to God and 
Jesus, but Dr. Banks makes an eloquent 


plea in the closing chapter for the imma- 


nent God, a consciousness yery deeply 
needed in the life of to-day. M. M. 


A Religious Mother 

THE Morunr-TnacHurR of RBULIGION. 
Anna Freelove Betts. 
don Press. 

Religion is rightly linked, in the mind 
of the author of this book, with the whole 
life of the little child. The physical foun- 
dations of character are carefully con- 
sidered, and the plays and games with 
which father and mother may amuse and 
develop the little child are given place 


By 
New York: The Abing- 


here as part of the more distinctively re-. 


ligious training. Pictures, poems, stories, 
and songs are included in the ample ma- 


terial the book offers. The chapters which 
give thoughtful suggestions as to the ways’ 


of teaching about God and Jesus, and how 
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to use Bible material with the young 
child, are exceedingly valuable, as are 
those on teaching the child to pray and 
showing ways of laying the foundations 
of character in the practice of the vir- 
tues. The book grows out of a deeply 
religious nature and practical experience 
with children in the home. Parents who 
are in doubt as to how to approach reli- 
gious themes with their little children 
will here find rare help and guidance. 
One could wish that this book and Gan- 
nett’s Little Child at the Breakfast Table 
might be in daily use in every home where 
there are little children. F. B. 


Art in Religious Education 

Tup Usn oF ART IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
By Albert Hdward Bailey. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 

It has long been the custom in Unita- 
rian church schools to use reproductions 
of the masterpieces of art in connection 
with religious instruction. The practice 
in all religious organizations has been 
much extended through the work of Pro- 
fessor Bailey, whose Art Studies in the 
Life of Christ is well known. Now he 
adds to his contribution in this field this 
volume, which not only offers much new 
material for religious instruction from 
the art world, but presents the principles 
of pedagogy by means of which religious 
values are secured. Religion has every- 
where created art, and art may in turn 
be used to create and enlarge the reli- 
gious spirit. There are ample illustra- 
tions, many of them from modern sources, 
with careful studies of each picture. In 
addition, each chapter is provided with a 
further list of pictures, and the preface 
tells where copies in black-and-white, in 
color, and stereopticon slides may be ob- 
tained. In the chapter on “Social Reli- 
gious Values,” the best of the war posters, 
by Handie and Sabin, and those of Rae- 
makers, are used wiith telling effect to 
reyeal the modern conception of the spirit 
of religion as service to great ends, as 
the embodiment of ideals of justice and 
brotherhood. The contents of this vol- 
ume will do much to dispel the idea that 
works of art are necessarily bound up with 
a medieyal conception of Christianity. 

_ This book by Professor Bailey, and Vogt’s 
Art and Religion, should do much to show 
Protestant churches and church schools 
what resources of beauty, of art, of sym- 
bolism, are at their disposal for the en- 
richment of their worship and their reli- 
gious instruction. ¥F. B. 


Charming Scotch Story 


WINTERGREEN. By Janet Laing. New York: 
The Century Company. i 

Wintergreen is a Scotch story of the 
reconstruction period. ‘The scene is laid 
in a seacoast village among the rocks, and 
the characters are natural, distinctive, 
and human. The central figure is that 
of a vigorous, active Scotch woman who 
in middle life, though independent, makes 
up her mind to take service as a house- 
keeper. She has a caustic tongue, but 
withala poeticimagination. She shrewdly 
appraises the characters with whom she 
is associated, and draws her own conclu- 


‘ 
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sions. A humor that is delightful because 
unusual pérvades the story. The novel is 
‘in the same category as Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Oabbage Patch and Daddy Longlegs. 
While the story has its lesson, it is not 
philosophical, but does what every story 
should do, entertains. 


The Epistle of Straw 


THE Moprrn Conruict. LiGHT FROM THE 
EPISTLE oF SAINT JAMuS. By John MacDougall. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

Luther’s view of James is not shared 
by the author. To him the book is one 
of the most valuable in the New Testa- 
ment, probably the earliest written Epis- 
tle, and certainly nearest the teaching 
and spirit of Jesus. Section by section 
the book is analyzed, its simple, forceful 
teaching interpreted, its absence of con- 
troversial, philosophical, and theological 
matter emphasized, and its astounding 
applicability to modern conditions made 
plain. The writer calls it an applied form 
of the Sermon on the Mount. He makes 
very clear the ethical worth of this first 
of the catholic Epistles. CiR, oc: 


How Hearts are Won in Mexico 


Dust or THE Desert. By Robert Welles 
Ritchie. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Capt. Grant Hickman, formerly of the 
Virst Division, U.S. Expeditionary Forces, 
went to the Mexican border to tackle “a 
whale of a proposition” held out by his 
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buddy.’ Benicia O’Donohu went there be- 
cause her home was in that vicinity. Col. 
Hamilcar Urgo went there because Beni- 
cia did. They all met, and, the girl’s 
hair being red, the Mexican’s temper 
being extremely short, and the Ameri- 
can’s braye and chivalrous spirit being 
of a tried and true variety, sparks soon 
began to fly. The setting for an excit- 
ing story is admirable, but somehow the 
plot is not particularly convincing, nor 
is the climax at all what might be ex- 
pected from the good beginning. The book 
is diverting, remarkably clean in compari- 
son with most of the recent fiction dealing 
with love in the wilderness, and does give 
a vivid picture of the Mexican desert. 

H. M. P. 


A Belgian Orphan 


DENISE OF THE THRED Pines. By Ldith A, 
Sawyer. Boston: The Page Company. 

To her growing list of delightful books 
for older boys and girls, Mrs. Sawyer now 
adds this charming story, which its read- 
ers will find quite equal to the standard 
established by its predecessors. A host of 
youthful readers is certain’ to be en- 
tranced by this wholesome yet dramatic 
tale of a little Belgian’s adventures in 
the Maine woods. A homeless orphan, 
she is found and brought to this country 
by a shell-shocked soldier ; he finds health, 
and she finds friends during a summer’s 
outing in the Country of the Pointed Firs. 
The story is told with genuine humor and 
pathos. 


Houghton Mifflin Company Announces 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


concise and adequate biography. 


THE LAST HARVEST 


school as a national institution. 


CAPTAIN BLOOD 


Another notable study by the biographer of John Hay, Cavour, and 
Roosevelt, that will be compared to Lord Charnwood’s Lincoln as a model 
Illus. 


- JOHN BURROUGHS TALKS 


The real John Burroughs lives in this record of informal conversations 
during a friendship of twenty-five years. 


A final collection of essays by America’s great naturalist. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


A restatement of our educational ideals, and a powerful plea for the public 


“Holds the reader enthralled.” —Boston Transcript. 
of the Spanish Main by the author of ‘‘ Scaramouche.” 


Ready October 13 
WISE MEN FROM THE EAST AND FROM THE WEST 


A notable interpretation of the East to the West. The author, a Syrian by 
birth, is now one of America’s leading clergymen. 


Wm. Roscoe Thayer 


$3.50. 
Clifton Johnson 


Illus. $4.00. 
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$1.25. 
Rafael Sabatini 


A thrilling romance | 
$2.00. 


Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 


$2.50. 
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Runaways 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 
Little autumn runaways 
Hop and skip and run 
Through the field and forest cool, 
Having jolly fun. 


Orchard runaways are sly,— 
Such a tempting crop! 

Seem to play at hide and seek, 
Hiding where they ‘drop. 


Little woodland runaways 
Tumble here and there ; 

Nutting parties spy them out, 
Leave the squirrels a share. 


Pretty leaflet runaways, 
Gayest of them all, 

Travel on the playful breeze 
Over tree-tops tall. 


How I’d love to run away, 
Romp and frolic, too! 
But I hurry on to school— 
Lessons I must do. 


Katy Did It 
JESSIE P. WHITNEY 


A long time ago, whenever a little boy 
or girl was born into this world, there 
came at the same time a tiny fairy to 
pilot the child through life. These fairies 
were always good. If the child were 
naughty, the fairy spoke in “a still, small 
voice,” saying: 

“Stop, you must stop at once. 
know this is wrong.” 

Usually, the little voice was enough to 
make the boy or girl a good child, for it 
is not pleasant to have some one whom 
you cannot see, say over and over again, 

“You are naughty, naughty, naughty.” 

At this particular time, there lived a 
little princess. She had every reason to 
be happy. Her mother was charming and 
often came into the nursery to tell fairy 
tales to her children, Her father was a 
brave man, so much beloved by his people 
that whenever he appeared on the street 
there rose loud shouts of “Long live the 
King!” The princess’s sister, Katy, was 
a sweet little lady, and many a time her 
protecting fairy had occasion to say, 

“You are a kind, thoughtful child.” 

Not so with our little princess, however. 
She was a source of grief to the little 
fairy spirit who had been born into the 
world with her, for she hid her charming 
mother’s jewels, she threw into the fire 
long official letters addressed to her father, 
she pulled Katy’s hair, and she stuck out 
her tongue at the court ladies. 

Whenever she did a naughty thing she 
always stamped her feet and cried out, 

“Katy did it, Katy did it.” 

At first the little fairy, without letting 
herself be seen, had suggested to the prin- 
cess that this was not the way a child 
who might some day be queen should act. 
The little princess did not heed the warn- 
ings. One day when she had been par- 
ticularly naughty, the fairy appeared—a 
tiny, bespangled creature in white and 
silver, with a shining wand, and a single 
sparkling star on her forehead. 

“Princess,” she said in a serious voice, 


You 
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‘it pains me much when you do unkind 
things to others, but more than all else 
does it grieve me when you try to shield 
yourself from punishment by saying, ‘Katy 
did it.’ 

“Now,” and here the fairy’s voice grew 
stern, ‘unless you begin to be a true little 
princess, thoughtful and considerate of 
others, a terrible punishment is coming 
to you.” 

With this she disappeared. It must be 
admitted that the princess was somewhat 
impressed by this unusual experience, but 
either she was a thoroughly bad child or 
else the naughty habit had become too 
strong to throw off easily. At any rate, 
it was not two days after, when, passing 
through the serving-room where a feast 
was being prepared for the noble lords 
and ladies of the court, our little princess 
ate the cream off several dishes of des- 
sert. A maid found her in the very act 
of devouring the cream from the sixth 
dish. Gently taking her by the shoulder, 
the maid led the princess, screaming and 
kicking, to the reception hall, where the 
king and queen were entertaining the 
noble lords and ladies. 

Before the maid could open her mouth, 
the princess screamed, 

“Katy did it, Katy did it.” 

Immediately the hall, with all its heavy 
tapestries, and carved furniture, and price- 
less old paintings, faded from her sight. 
She felt a warm dampness against her 
body. Something cool and green and 
bright waved itself back and forth before 
her eyes. Looking up, she saw far, far 
above her a stretch of soft blue sky. All 
at once she saw her fairy sparkling beside 
her in the sunlight. 

“Your punishment has come,” the fairy 
said. “You who this morning were a 
princess are now only a lowly little insect 
of the field, The spell will not be broken 
until there are no girls in the whole world 
who try to make others suffer for their 
own naughty deeds. Until then you will 
be able to say nothing but ‘Katydid, 
Katydid.’ ” 

Once more the fairy was gone. The 
princess, who was now a tiny black insect 
no larger than a cricket, strove hard to 
find words to call the fairy back; but, 
try as she might, the only sound she could 
make was a shrill little squeak, and the 
only words which would come were, 
“Katydid, Katydid.” 

How happy I should be to tell you that 
there are no more little girls in all the 
world who have this unpleasant habit and 
that the spell is now broken and the 
princess back in the palace. But alas! 
I cannot say this, for only last night I 
was walking through a.meadow, and from 
down at my feet came a thin, lonesome 
ery, ‘“Katydid, Katydid.” 

Now I know this little insect is un- 
happy, for it is hard to lie on the cold 
earth after sleeping in a soft bed at the 
palace, and it is a sad thing to seek one’s 
food in a field of grass when the last real 
food one tasted was the cream from six 
dishes of dessert. I know the little insect 
is sadly waiting until all little girls are 
good, so she may return to her charming 
mother and brave father and kind sister, 
Katy. 

Will not eyery little girl in the world 
try to break the spell which has compelled 
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the unfortunate little princess to pipe out 
sorrowfully for so long a time, “Katydid, 
Katydid’’? (All rights reserved) 


Strings of Raspberries 
HELEN P. METZGER pe! 


It was a wonderful summer day. The _ 
Little Helpers went skipping along the— 
lane, their bright eyes open for something 
new to see or do. They were happy as. 
could be, and no wonder, for it wasn’t 
every day that their class had a chance 
to come to the country. They wouldn’t 
be here now, only it was Lynn’s birthday, 
and he had coaxed to have his party out 
on his uncle’s farm. 

Pretty soon, Lynn spied something in- 
teresting. With a shout, he raced ahead 
to a patch of wild-raspberry bushes that 
grew close to the fence on one side of the 
lane. 

“Hurry up!” he eried. “They’re as ripe 
as can be, and so good I’m afraid I'll eat 
‘em all.” 

The other boys and girls laughed when 
they saw how many berries there were. 
It would take one person days and days 
to eat them all, they were sure. Some of 
them had never tasted wild raspberries 
before, but found them just to their liking. 

“There’s quarts and quarts of them 
here,” Eva said, looking along the row. 
“I wish we had something to put them in.” 

“U-m-m, they’re good,” mumbled Allen, 
with his mouth full. “I wish Ben didn’t 
have measles, so he could have a taste.” 

“And Beulah’d be here if she hadn’t 
hurt her knee,” reminded Agnes. ‘Guess 
she’d like some of these berries, too.” 

“But we can’t take them any, because 
there’s nothing to take them in,” an- 
nounced Lynn, putting another delicious 
berry into his mouth. 

All at once an idea popped into Ollie’s 
head. He knew a way to take some ber- 
ries home! He believed he’d save some 
and take them back to Ben and Beulah. 
He wouldn’t say anything to the others 
about it, at least not until he had a great 
many. Then he’d tease them because 
they hadn’t known how to save some, too. 
He walked down to the far end of the 
row of briers and climbed up on the fence. 
Just across the fence was a field of grass. 
Ollie crawled down and carefully pulled 
up blade after blade of timothy, choosing 
the longest, strongest stalks he could find. 
Then he climbed to the top of the fence 
again and began to pick berries. 

Carefully, as he picked, he slipped each 
berry along the smooth timothy stalk 
toward the head. Soon he had one nice 
string of berries. He laid it down beside 
him on the broad top rail and began an- 
other \string. The other boys and girls 
were eating all their berries. He won- 
dered what they’d say when he showed 
them how many strings he had to take 
home to Ben and Beulah. 

Soon there were five or six strings of 
the sweet purple fruit beside Ollie on the 
top rail, and he was feeling very proud 
of himself. So busy was he, that he 
wasn’t paying much attention to what 
the others were doing or saying. He 
reached over to pick a berry that looked 
bigger than any he had seen before. Some- __ 
way his foot slipped on the second rail. 
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He grabbed at the top rail to save him- 
self from a fall, and hung there a minute 
before he could get his balance. 

Suddenly the sleeve of his blouse felt 
very warm and sticky. 
needed to look at the dark red stain 
‘spreading along his sleeve to know what 
had happened. He had seized the rail 
‘where his berries were laid, and there 
they were still, but they didn’t look much 
like berries now. They were crushed, and 
mixed up with bits of wood from the old 
-pail, Ollie sat looking first at his sleeve 
‘and then at the berries that he had been 
so proud of a minute ago. Now his fun 
-was all spoiled, and there wouldn’t be 
any berries to take back to Ben and Beu- 
lah, he thought sorrowfully. 

“Why, Ollie Sanders!” cried Eva, ex- 
citedly. ‘“What’s the matter with your 
sleeve?” Z 

The others came closer to see what had 
happened. Their bright eyes soon dis- 
eovered the crushed berries on the fence. 
So Ollie, feeling very much ashamed, had 

to tell them about the berries he was 
stringing for the two who couldn't come. 

“And now,’ he finished, looking as 
though he’d like to cry, “there won't be 
any. I wish I’d told the rest of you about 
the timothy stalks.” 

At that they all laughed, and scampered 
off to where they had been picking. In a 
minute they were back, each carrying a 
handful of timothy stalks strung with 
berries. 

“Lynn knew about it,” Agnes explained, 
“and we thought it would be fun to see 
who could string the most.” 

Just then the whistle blew over at the 
farmhouse, calling them back, so Ollie 
-had no time to string more. 

“Here, we'll share with you,’ Andrew 
offered. So each gave Ollie a string of 
berries. 
Jane and across the meadow. But Ollie 
didn’t tease them as he had expected to. 


Appreciation of Junior Red Cross 


Following is the praise of Sir Philip 
Gibbs for the work of the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross: 

. The children of the Junior Red Cross 
in the United States are not giving some- 
thing for nothing. ‘They are gainers in 
knowledge, in interest of life, in a sense 
of fellowship with the great human family. 

They have already been great givers 
‘as well as gainers. Leaving on one side 
the money they subscribed during the war, 
the steady flow of sympathy among Ameri- 
‘can boys and girls for the children of 
countries still suffering from the results 
of war is shown by the funds raised dur- 
ing the year 1919 for relief work abroad. 
These funds amounted to half a million 
dollars. Better even than those dollars, 
and touched with the spirit as well as 
fashioned by the hands of young America, 
is the work of their manual-training 
classes. They have constructed thousands 
of chairs, tables, and benches, which have 
been sent to the reconstruction societies 
in the devastated regions of Europe, and 
it is as good as a fairy-tale to think of 
those pieces of furniture being placed in 
little homes of France and Poland and 
Austria by poor families who owe these 


Ollie hardly * 


Then they scampered down the_ 
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i Song . 
I meant to do my work to-day, 
But a brown bird sang in the apple-tree, 
And a butterfly flitted across the field, 
And the leaves were calling me; 


And the wind went sighing over the 
"land, 


Tossing the grasses to and fro, 

And a rainbow held out its shining 
. hand,— } 

So what could I do but laugh and go? 
: —Richard Le Gallienne. 


Sentence Sermon 


God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest.—Joshua 4, 9. 


gifts to children beyond the sea. So, too, 
the American girls in their sewing-classes 
use busy fingers to make and repair the 
garments which are sent out to the 
suffering children of the Balkans and the 
Hast. It gives a new meaning to geog- 
raphy, for, while they sew, these chil- 
dren’s minds travel to the towns where 
their work will be used, and learn their 
strange names by heart. They have real 
friends in those towns, for have they not 
received letters, strangely spelt, written 
in serawly handwriting, from children 
there, full of grateful words, telling 
something of their sufferings, sending 
their love. Thousands of letters and pic- 
ture post-cards have gone from the chil- 
dren of Italy and France to pupils in 
American schools, and thousands of enthu- 
siastic replies have been sent back. So 
far this interchange of correspondence 
has been a little haphazard, but now a 
committee of experts is elaborating a 
method by which this will be made more 
orderly and reach out to greater numbers 
of children. 

In other lands there are little societies 
inspired with somewhat similar ideas, 
with at least the central idea of enlisting 
childhood in service to the human family 
within or beyond the frontiers of their 
own nation.. So the Junior Red Cross is 
linking up with organizations like L’Ecole 
pour L’Ecole in France, through which 
thousands of schools in the devastated 
districts have been adopted by schools in 
the undamaged provinces. It is also co- 
operating with the Patriotic League in 
Greece, with the Young Workers of Italy, 
and with Red Cross activities in Czecho- 
slovakia and. Poland. 

To me, and I think to every one who 
learns of this work, this idea of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross is enormously promising, 
wonderfully good and inspiring. It leaps 
to the eye of faith as a great hope for 
the world, because by this enthusiasm of 
childhood, by this means of education, 
light may come into the darkness of that 


ignorance which produced the world- 


tragedy of the war, and the word “broth- 
erhood” may take on a new and true 
meaning when the children of many 
peoples have grown up with the sense that 
really and truly they belong to the same 
great family, and that as brothers and 


‘sisters they have helped each other in 


times of sadness and sickness, in poverty 


and distress, have sent each other gifts, 


made by their own hands, have sung each 
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other’s songs, laughed at the same fairy- 
tales, romped to the same dances, and 
have sent little letters across the world, 
full of kind thoughts and wishes. Patriot- 
ism will not be destroyed, but made nobler 
by a wider understanding of other peoples 
and countries; and the instincts of chil- 
dren, taught to know the best of each 
other, may unconsciously develop among 
men and women a resolute refusal to 
quarrel lightly, to affront carelessly, to 
hate passionately, other peoples without 
just and tragic cause. 


Veterans’ Trade School 


The rehabilitation division of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau is now the largest 
trade and industrial school in the world, 
with an enrollment of 130,000 students. 
Scattered all over the country, the leading 
colleges, technical and commercial schools, 
as well as shops, farms, and business houses, 
are training the men. Practically every 
vocation is included, and the courses are so 
selected that the disabled men will not be 
handicapped. 


Japanese Washable Paper 


A Japanese inventor has recently pro- 
duced and patented a remarkable paper, 
strong in texture, and capable of being 
crumpled up and washed with soap and 
water. Owing to its durability it is used 
for the covering of umbrellas, and when 
soiled, taken off and washed. As a wrap- 
ping-paper it is used again and again, being 
washed as often as necessary. One of its 
chief recommendations is that it can be made 
at a very reasonable price. 


Appeal of Russian Scientists 


To meet the many appeals which Russian 
scientists are sending to this country for 
recent scientific literature, a committee in 
this country has formed, in an attempt to 
help these men who since 1914 have been 
cut off from the news of the progress of the 
world. The committee will work with the 
American Relief Administration and will 
collect and forward scientific books and 
magazines, publications of scientific bureaus, 
and any other technical information which 
will feed starving minds. 


The Dandelion 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Pray do not judge me by my name,— 
I am not fierce and wild; 

I never roar at any time, 
I’m always tame and mild. 


The book-man gives my title with 
These added words beneath: 

“So called because its jagged leaves 
Resemble lions’ teeth.” 


And thus in classic terms defined 
That no one shall gainsay, 

Along the common paths of life 
I keep my destined way. 


When Spring in gladness rules the land 
I rise at early dawn 

And decorate with golden bloom 
The roadside, field, and lawn. 


The housemaids gather me and make 
A tasty dish of greens. : 

Thus to the world with generous heart 
I offer all my means. 
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What is ihe Freedom of the Pulpit? 


What follows is a literal though abridged 
report of the discussion of the minister by 
the laymen. It will be easily objected by 
many ministers that certain inside knowl- 
edge of the calling, not to say of the church, 
is wanting. In other words, it is a lay 
and not a professional presentment of the 
large—but as we had: supposed setiled— 
question of the preacher’s freedom. The 
value of the addresses lies in the fact that 
laymen in their own convention, without 
the least restraint of their inmost feelings, 
said plainly what they felt. By that course 
they helped somewhat to clarify the sub- 
ject itself, and, much more to the point, 
they assumed by their very speaking, a 
sense of responsibility to the church that 
can only result in their increased work for 
the church. Ministers have been, as Mr. 
Smith of Worcester said, the whole church, 
because the laity—the men, we mean— 
have been quitters. Now they know that 
what the Editor of Tom Rucister told them, 
in the address in Springfield, at the hour 
of the creation of the League, is true. He 
said to them, “You are the church!” 


Prof. JEFFERSON HELMorE of Palo Alto, 
Calif. Mr. President, to bring the matter 
before the house I want to present the 
following resolution: ; 


WHEREAS, it is essential to the influence and 
usefulness of the church that it be free to ex- 
press its judgment on all matters involving the 
issue of right and wrong; and 

WHOPERPAS, at the present time, especially in 
industrial and political relations, such matters 
are constantly arising and presenting the ques- 
tion of a higher or a lower standard of conduct, 
—therefore 

Be it resolved, that it is the sense of the 
Laymen’s League that the Christian minister 
is within his province in presenting reasoned 
convictions on any matter of moral or religious 
import, and in so doing we pledge him our 
support, 


Gentlemen of the Convention: This reso- 
lution represents for me a tale of woe. I 
presented this resolution a year ago at 
Narragansett Pier and the Convention at 
that time was not ready to acceptit. We 
hear a great deal about the shortcomings 
of ministers. I myself have a weakness 
for ministers. I like even the poor ones. 
What I like to hear about is the short- 
comings of congregations, which are ca- 
pable, in my experience, of a good deal of 
folly. And one of the shortcomings of 
congregations as I know them is that they 
are inclined to be intolerant, and if they 
are made up of older persons, like myself, 
the older they get the more intolerant 
they become. If there happens to be some 
one powerful man in the congregation who 
makes a very big contribution, there arises 
an intolerable situation; that is, a situa- 
tion in which the minister feels himself 
under a silent compulsion not to speak his 
real convictions and all that sort of thing, 
but to say only what will please the intol- 
erance of the congregation or the views 
of the powerful supporter and contributor. 

Now that is not a fancied situation at 
all; it is a situation which I know exists 
in many churches, and I think that it is 
one of the great menaces to the church. 

The Laymen’s League is already indi- 
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rectly pledged to this principle, and I 
want to tell you why. One of the provi- 
sions of our confession or profession of 
faith is, “We believe in justice, law, and 
democracy.’”’ Now the very first principle 
of democracy is free expression of opinion. 
The acid test of one’s belief in democracy is 
a willingness to hear opinions that do not 
agree with one’s own. That is the only 
way in which a democracy can possibly 
have any hope. I know it is very disagree- 
able to hear opinions that are not your 
own. I myself suffer from that in a very 
extreme form. I heard two of my friends 
among the delegates—I overheard a little 
conversation aS Wwe came over on the boat, 
and one of the gentlemen said, “Well, I 
dislike very much to hear a minister stand 
up in the pulpit and take a partisan view of 
the labor situation.” Well, so do I. But 
every good thing involves sacrifices of this 
kind, and being free to say what one really 
believes is a principle that is so vital and 
so valuable that we ought to be willing to 
make sacrifices for it. . 

Now this resolution is somewhat care- 
fully drawn. It limits the field in which 
we pledge our support to the Christian 
minister when he speaks his convictions 
to matters of religious and moral import. 
The limitations are, we pledge our sup- 
port to the minister in matters of moral 
and religious import only, and that is 
where he is supposed to be an expert. 

Mr. Kerrie. Doesn’t that “moral im- 
port” let every sort of question in? 

Professor E~tMorre. No, I don’t think it 
does. Secondly, we pledge our support to 
the minister, not when he is expressing his 


passions, or his prejudices or his vagaries, - 


but only when he is expressing his rea- 
soned convictions. A man has a right 
to do that, and I will tell you again that if 
the church is to be an instrument in mak- 
ing the world better, the pulpit must be 
free. A church where the pulpit is not 
free is not an instrument for making a 
better world; it is a menace to the world. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Breaux of Louisville, Ky. I want 
to quote Mr. Ford. You know nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Mr. Ford was recently 
asked what kind of sermons ministers 
should preach in these very strenuous 
days, and his reply was short and to the 
point: ‘Ministers should preach from the 
Sermon on the Mount.” Now that is my 
idea of the matter exactly. I think that 
the freedom of the pulpit means freedom 
in all things religious and spiritual. It 
does not mean chasing butterflies; it does 
not mean that the pulpit should be prosti- 
tuted in order that the minister may ride 
his own particular hobby. Let me read 
you this, please: 

“Our ministers preach much on social 
problems, literary masterpieces, philan- 
thropic methods, scientific discovery, and 
great historic characters; but persons who 


have long listened to some of our most. 


prominent ministers have little or no 
knowledge of the many subjects which 
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ought to be the chief concern of the pulpit, 
such as modern discoveries about the 
Bible, the sanctions of morality, the char- 
acter and message and ministry of Jesus, 
and above all, the doctrine of God the 
Father.” 

We all know, Mr. Chairman, what has 
happened in some of the prominent 
churches of this country because the min- 
ister has departed from the teachings of 
religion. We have in New York City a 
prominent example of an historic Uni- 
tarian church that no longer bears the 
Unitarian label, because the minister of 
that church, a man prompted by humani- 
tarian motives and the highest ideals, 
chose to prostitute his pulpit chasing but- 
terflies, principally socialistic butterflies. 
In my own church in Louisville we had a 
young minister fresh from the seminary. 
He tried it out on the Louisville church. 
All these young ministers who come from 
the seminaries have.an idea that they can 
preach some one particular “ism” and re- 
form the world. This minister succeeded 
by his talks—they were not sermons—but 
by his talks on socialism in driving all 
the best people out of the church, I say 
that is not the mission of the Unitarian 
Church. If that minister and the minis- 
ter of any church would confine himself to 
talking militantly the gospel of Unitarian 
Christianity—because it is the true church, 
the best church, the only church that dares 
to couple common sense with religion, the 
only church that does not insult the intel- 
ligence of its congregation,—if the minis- 
ters would confine themselves to that, our 
church would grow and be progressive 
and aggressive and accomplish the sacred 
mission that it has for humanity. 

Mr. Victor E. Wizson of Lincoln, Neb. 
The field of the pulpit is religion, and to 
me religion is a science. We have a sci- 
ence of medicine, we have a science of law, 
we have the science of government, and 
the field of the pulpit is the science of reli- 
gion. Now what is freedom? Generally 
speaking, in America it is not license. It 
is not liberty to do as you please regard- 
less of your fellows. It is liberty within 
the law. That is the liberty of every sci- 
ence. The liberty of the physician as a 
physician is the freedom of the science of 
medicine. The like is true of the law. I 
believe the only creed of a church should 
be, “I believe in love as a guide to all 
human conduct,” and I would stop right 
there. I think I can appear here as an 
attorney for the minister in the Unitarian 
pulpit who wants to talk upon the social 
problems. He is entirely within the law 
of a Unitarian church as I have defined 
it here in talking upon any subject of 
human relations. So long as the Unitarian 
Church has practically as its creed and its 
aim those facts, the Fatherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of Man, and equality of 
opportunity to all men—I say that the 
minister is within his rights when he 
touches and discusses any problem in our 
common life. 


out 
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Mr. Greety 8S. Curtis of Boston (King’s 
Chapel). Our friend from the South spoke 
of a progressive church, to be obtained by 
certain restrictions in the pulpit, on the 
free speech of the minister. I think many 
of, us—if not most of us—will agree that 
progress has been the result of the work 
of minorities, and originally a minority of 
one has persuaded us to his new and radi- 
cal view, and the radical view of the man 
in the minority has finally persuaded the 
majority and has become progress. To my 
mind we cannot have progress if the minis- 
ters and others are to be forbidden to 
express their apparently radical views 
which in a short time are apt to become 
the more conservative views of our suc- 
cessors. Personally I am strongly opposed 
to any limitation on the speech of the min- 
ister. 

Mr. FRANKLIN Zricer of Montclair, N.J. 
I would like to speak as one who was 
formerly in the Unitarian ministry. I 
think we realize that this is a very real 
question for the men who are in Unitarian 
ehurches. We need to keep in mind, I 
think, that a minister is a man who is not 
expected primarily to voice his own opin- 
ions before the community. He is not 
a man who is primarily under the obliga- 
tion of instructing the community. In 
other words, this is not a question for our 


own satisfaction, but primarily how can . 


the minister do the most for his congrega- 
tion? It may be that sometimes he needs 
to speak the truth very boldly; it may be 
that sometimes he needs to keep some of 
his opinions very much to himself. 

Mr. P. B. D’Orr of Los Angeles, Calif. 
I am in sympathy with the principle ex- 
pressed in Mr. Elmore’s resolution, and 
I think the thought is consonant with the 
advanced and advancing views of Unita- 
rian thought, but in my opinion it is bound 
up too tightly by the verbiage employed. 
It is left with the minister to decide what 
is a moral question. Now what is moral- 
ity? It may be that every political, legal, 
industrial question involves morality. It 
seems to me, if this resolution is adopted 
in its present form, it opens the gate to 
him to discuss any question under the 
sun which he may deem moral. It looks 
to me as if this resolution ought to be 
amended in some way. 

Rey. Smpney 8. Rogrns of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Will you allow a minister to speak 
just for once? It seems to me that the 
resolution might be followed by another 
resolution affirming the right of a congre- 
gation to get rid of a minister when in 
their judgment his teaching is immoral or 
unreligious. The average minister as- 
sumes the liberty of the resolution. I 
assume I am free to speak on moral and 
religious questions, and I assume that 
when the congregation thinks I am not 
speaking on moral and religious questions, 
they have a right to get rid of me. . 

Mr. Enwarp N. Extor of Detroit, Mich. 
While Mr. Robins was speaking I was try- 
ing to draft a secondary resolution which, 
while it is still in very imperfect form, 
might crystallize that sentiment still fur- 
ther. I offer this: 


Be it also resolved, that the minister’s first 
duty is the spiritual guidance of his congrega- 
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tion,-and it is outside his function to discuss 
political and social problems unless he is con- 
vinced that a spiritual and religious principle 
is involved in such questions. , 


Something of that sort might be added 
to the resolution to complete it. 


Mr. Ernest G. Apams of Providence, R.I. 
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It was four or five or six years ago that 
we were engaged in war. I was a member 
of a Unitarian chureh which had a paci- 
fist of absolutely the most virulent type 
that was ever known. I am not a paci- 
fist; I can’t bear pacifism! Mr. Robins 
has said that it is the right of a congrega- 
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tion to get rid of our minister if we don’t 
like him. We heard pacifism Sunday after 
Sunday after Sunday, until-finally-I quit 
and got out of the church. I talked as 
much as I could among the other members. 
A lot of other people seemed to think 
about it the same as I did, but, by Jove, 
none of us had the courage to go to work 
and fire the fellow out. I believe in free- 
dom of speech, and I believe that the min- 
isters have got just as.much right to ex- 
press themselves as I have a right to ex- 
press myself. I do -think that I ought 
to have the same right-ahd the same public 
way to answer him. I would like to have 
that. But I do think that this resolution 
as it is framed is a little bit too strong, 
that it gives a little bit too much rope to 
them. In a crisis such as the war which 
we all now remember they caused a great 
deal of trouble in our denomination; they 
caused us to lose many members; they 
eaused us to lose prestige throughout the 
whole country. Now I think that some- 
thing has got to be done to look at that 
point of view. 

Judge AnTHoNy F. Irtner of St. Louis. 
I don’t think there is a Unitarian church 
in the United States or in Canada where 
the congregation or the board of trustees 
sets out deliberately to apply gag rule to 
the minister. I know there is no such 
rule in our church. I know that our min- 
ister frequently enunciates ideas that I 
don’t believe in and I tell him so, but we 
don’t fall out personally. We are good 
friends just the same. But I can conceive 
of an instance where he might go too far. 
I believe if I had been a member of Mr. 
Adams’s congregation at the time he 
speaks of, I wouldn’t have stayed in the 
church as long as he did. I would have 
gone out at the end of the first sermon or 
the preacher would have gone. I don’t 
think we ought to go too far in this mat- 
ter. We can trust each other, we can trust 
the judgment and good sense and good 
faith of the Unitarian fellowship to ac- 
cord that same liberty and freedom of 
conscience and speech to the minister that 
we want ourselves; and to say that we 
have to accept what the minister hands 
down to us is imposing a limitation upon 
us that we do not want to put on our- 
selves. To say that we pledge him our 
support when he preaches whatever he 
thinks is moral is tantamount to saying 
that we are going to back him up whether 
he preaches extreme socialism, bolshevism, 
or anarchy, and I draw the line at a cer- 
tain point. I think the resolution is out 
of order. If the resolution is adopted, our 
church will absolutely disregard it. 

A vote was taken to lay the resolution 
on the table. The motion was carried. 
The discussion ended. 


The Land of To-day 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


In the land of the banana, 
Where the natives say, ‘Mafiana,” 
They may bask in richer sunshine than will 
fall upon my way, 
But whatever sky be shown me, 
I’m glad that Fate has thrown me 
In the hills of old New England where the 
watchword is, “To-day !” 


troops of Boy Scouts. 
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The Church for the Child | a 


Nurture and Care of To-morrow’s Men and Women ~ 


The care of the child is a large order. 
It begins with the poor little ones who are - 
abused by parents, or are lured to the 
grinding mills by the nasty greed of divi- 
dend-makers, or are neglected in respect of 
the avoidable diseases that mar them for 
ever and ever. First comes indignation 
born of human compassion for the inno- 
cents and the carelessness of many fortunate 
persons who enjoy life and plenty. Let 
us look at the children! Thus reform 
begins. Thus conscience receives its lash- 
ing stimulus. And it proceeds to the slow 
and sure educative method indicated in the 
report given herewith. Over a long and 
tedious march the workers for childhood 
make their way to the minds of the people. 
The child must be strong and good because 
to-morrow he will be keeper of the sacred 
trust of society; and to-day he has a right 
to health, play, and a fit education. The 
condition of childhood in this land of the 
free is so bad in places that emphasis on 
the facts is just as important as the details 
of a constructiie program. The laymen 
know this. And do we all examine the 
source of our own incomes, and the cheap 
prices we seek in buying goods? Does the 
answer make us partners in the traffic in 
childhood? Come, let us live for the ~ 
children! 


Of ten resolutions and motions passed 
and approved by the Convention, three 
related exclusively to the need for a con- 
structive Laymen’s League program in the 
field of child welfare. Before the mem- 
bers of the Council left New London all 
three had been acted upon favorably. In 
the near future all chapters will receive 
the recommendations of the experts to 
whom the problems have been submitted. 

The general subject of child welfare is 
in the hands of a committee of which 
William H. Pear of Cambridge, Mass., 
member of the Council and general agent 
of the Boston Provident Association, is 
chairman. To this committee also was 
referred the question of whether chap- 
ters should undertake definite support of 
Plans for a cam- 
paign to increase membership in Unitarian 
Sunday-schools will be formulated by an- 
other committee under direction of the 
Council. 

In presenting to the Convention the 
need for constructive and preventive 
methods and the assistance of laymen in 
the achievement of the ends sought, Mr. 
Pear quoted Article V of the ‘Present 
Purposes”. of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, as follows: 

“To promote Child Welfare by a study 
of conditions surrounding Child Life, with 
a view to understanding and furthering 
those projects which deal with the needs 
of childhood.” 

Mr. Pear stated that as framed this 
purpose could be promoted without con- 
flict with existing agencies, since the 
prime object was to understand and fur- 
ther the best projects already in operation. 

“It goes without saying,” said Mr. Pear, 
“that there will be work to do toward 
checking the evil of child labor, especially 
since the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court; and of course the 
most enlightened methods for the care of 


dependent, delinquent, and defective chil- 
dren must be sought, but as items in an 
inclusive program. Your committee offers 
these subjects tentatively as a skeleton 
of standards on which to hang a program: 


. Pre-natal care. 

. Infant hygiene. 

. Pre-school age care. 

. School period problems. 

Protection from neglect and abuse. 

. Vocational guidance and placement, 
and protection in labor. 

7. Recreational provisions. _ 

8. Treatment of delinquency. 
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“Now what can Unitarian Laymen do 
about all this? As Unitarian laymen, very 
little, but as interested citizens ready to 
suggest and co-operate with others, a 
great deal. Merely to enumerate such 
community needs as these suffices to show 
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can assume responsibility for the editor in cor- 
vespondence and personal interviews, will be 
considered. Skill in stenography is essential. 
C-25, CHRISTIAN RBGISTER. 


THE PROVINCETOWN BOOK 


NANCY W. P. SMITH 


“The book, well printed and bound, is 
filled with delightful chat which will not 
fail to charm even him who has never 
felt the beauties of this far-off town com- 
passed by the inviolate sea.”— Boston 
Transcript, July 26. 

260 pages, 25 illustrations, price prepaid $2.25 
Order of 


REV. NANCY W. P. SMITH 
-15 Tremont St., Provincetown, Mass. 
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the futility of our attempting to work at 
them alone; but the history of social ser- 
yice developments throughout the country 
contains one very striking feature, viz., 
the extraordinary degree in which Uni- 
tarians have contributed by their sugges- 
tion, stimulation, and support. Somehow 
members of our fellowship have invari- 
ably appeared in the forefront, and their 
strength has usually been evidenced by 
their saneness and their ability to work 
with others to attain an end. 

“It will be the aim of this committee 
later to outline plans for the study of 
these problems by members. ‘Through 
such agencies as the Child Welfare 
League of America, which has offered its 
help, or other national or local agencies, 
it is hoped to establish a systematic ad- 
yisory service which will put chapters in 
touch with prevailing needs in their com- 
munities, with movements that are on 
foot requiring their understanding and 
help. 

“And especially be it noted, your com- 
mittee will seek to establish what in war 
we termed liaison between the Laymen’s 
League and our Women’s Alliance. For 
one needs only to consider the title of 
this Article V of ours—the promotion of 
child welfare—to reveal the ludicrousness 
of our attempting to move far without 
the advice and co-operation of the women 
of our denomination.’” 

In the discussion that followed, F, Ray- 
mond Kimmey of Syracuse, N.Y., told 
how the May Memorial Church had 
started a milk fund to take care of under- 
nourished children in primary schools and 
earried it on with such success that the 
Board-of-Education had taken over the 
operation of the system and extended it 
to nine schools in the city. 

Reports from chapters which already 
are supporting local troops of Boy Scouts 
were so inspiring that the Convention 
recommended that this feature be included 
in the child welfare program. Holyoke 
Davis.of St. Paul; Minn., described the 
results obtained there and urged that in 
the majority of the chapters of the Lay- 
men’s League several members would find 
a real opportunity for service in similar 
activity. Ferdinand M. Lepage of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., and Robin L. Hamilton of 
Sioux City, Ia., both urged increased in- 
terest by laymen in boys,.and John Bur- 
net Nash of New York City made the 
motion that to get definite and concrete 
action the committee on child welfare 
should be authorized to act. 

Approval of a campaign to increase 
Sunday-school membership was preceded 
“by a long exchange of experiences and 
opinions regarding existing Sunday-school 
methods. ~All delegates who spoke were 
unanimous in their estimate of the value 
of Sunday-schools, but many criticised 
the methods with which they were famil- 
jar and deplored the lack of what James 
-H. Barnard of Norwell, Mass., called an 
“sbsolute Unitarian system, straight up 
from the kindergarten to the top, of teach- 
ing Unitarian thought and Unitarian 
ideas in the Sunday-school.” r 

Arthur G. White of the First Parish, 
Dorchester, Mass., described the plan 
which had been used. successfully in his 
chyzch and offered to furnish . informa- 
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BOOKS FOR 


937 


THE LAYMAN 


Convention delegates will remember the stirring talk by William 
Laurence Sullivan and will be interested in reading his books: 


THE PRIEST 


$1.35 postpaid 


To those interested in the deeper side of life, this story of his own struggle will appeal. 


FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS 


$1.10 postpaid 


The growth of Christianity is here sketched. 


LETTERS TO HIS HOLINESS 


$1.35 postpaid 


A book intended to. educate both priest and layman for the work of reconstruction.: 


Other books of general interest are: 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY CREDITORS, 
by Hinckley G. Mitchell $2.25 postpaid 
An intensely interesting autobiography of 
a great teacher. An adherent of the Meth- 
odist faith, he was so broad-minded in his 
thinking that he was accused of being a 
Unitarian and was the main figure in the 
heresy trial. 


THOMAS STARR KING, by Charles W. 

-Wendte $3.25 postpaid 

The life of a gifted preacher, popular 
lecturer and nature writer, who by his po- 
litical genius, marvelous oratory and devo- 
tion to humanity became the saviour of 
California in the dark days of the Civil 
War. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE, by J. T. Sunderland 

$1.65 postpaid 

One of the most living and urgent sub- 
jects now before the religious world is that 
of the higher Biblical criticism and its re- 
sults. This book embodies the results of 
the latest investigations along these lines. 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD, by J. T. 

Sunderland Cloth $1.15 postpaid 

Paper $0.60 postpaid 

The effect of modern knowledge of evo- 

lutionary processes upon our intellectual, 

moral and religious conceptions, is ex- 
plained, 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN, edited by Stan- 

ton Coit Leather $2.00 postpaid 

Cloth $1.50 postpaid 

One of the best collections of ethical 
scriptures, gathered from many sources. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses 

G. B. Pierce Leather $2.00 postpaid 

Cloth $1.65 postpaid 

Selected passages from the Old and New 

Testament and Apocrypha, which represent 
what is best in the Bible. 


CHURCH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, by 

E. Morris Fergusson $1.85 postpaid 

A practical book for the average business- 

man superintendent. The book is full of 
working suggestions. 


THE ROAD TO UNITY AMONG THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, by Charles 
W. Eliot $1.10 postpaid 

If the divided churches would submerge 
their theoretical differences and emphasize 
their agreement in essentials, they would 
find the general temper of society favor- 
able on their part to unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man. 


FROM BONDAGE TO LIBERTY IN RE- 
LIGION, by George T. Ashley 

$1.65 postpaid 

The story of a real life, a living experi- 

ence, written in a style which will hold the 
‘yeader’s attention to the last page. 


THE FAITH OF THE INCARNATION, by 
Clay MacCauley $1.60 postpaid 
For those who wish to know the historical 
value of Christianity, this personal experi- 
ence-of the author will prove most interest- 
ing. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


938 


The path of the JUST 
is as the dawning 
LIGHT, that shineth 
more and more, unto 


the perfect DAY 


ai 


tion to any one who is interested enough 
to write for it. 

Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., of Weston, 
Mass., stated that for the second year his 
chapter had followed the plan of conduct- 
ing the opening exercises of the Sunday- 
school. For one month each, a member 
acts as superintendent, giving a short 
talk. The children like the plan, and the 
men know what kind of Sunday-school 
they have in their church. 

Experienced Sunday-school workers 
among the delegates, and others who ex- 
pressed a desire to help but admitted that 
they were amateurs, united to approve 
the work which the Laymen’s League al- 
ready is doing and to volunteer to have 
a share in the larger activity which Uni- 
tarian laymen are to be invited to exert 
in the future. 

The Sunday-school again came strongly 
to the fore in the discussion of the ques- 
tion, ‘What can the church do for young 
people?” The president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Albert A. Pol- 
lard, speaking to a Laymen’s League au- 
dience for the first time since his appoint- 
ment as New England secretary of the 
League, said: 

“T cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need for all you men to go back to your 
parishes and support the Sunday-school. 
To a lot of you, Sunday-school sounds like 
a place where Willie goes with a nickel— 
and nothing much more. Now that is 
true in a great many Sunday-schools all 
over the country, not only in our churches, 
but in others. But the Sunday-school has 
proved its worth. It is a beginning for 
the child, and unless we support it we 
are going to have a childless church.” 

Mr. Pollard presented a list of achieve- 
ments of the Young People’s Religious 
Union and urged upon the delegates the 
necessity for their whole-hearted support 
of this denominational agency. 

Philip Voltz of Madison, Wis., submitted 
arguments for the open forum and round 
table discussion as a means of gaining 
the interest of young people. In his clas- 
sification of what the church can do for 
them he emphasized first the religious at- 
mosphere, then the social and the educa- 
tional features. Samuel T. MacQuarrie 
of Quincy, Mass., would make the chureh 
the social center for all activities in which 
children and young people should be en- 
couraged to participate. William S. Devol 
deseribed the program and methods of 
the Channing Club in Berkeley, Calif., one 
of the most highly developed branches of 
the Young People’s Religious Union in 
the Unitarian fellowship. The Channing 
Club combines the features emphasized 
by Mr. Voltz of Wisconsin. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by ee if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in icanenally 
chosen foster homes, 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M, Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“‘Young men of good moral character, claiming to 

believe in the truths of Christianity, without distinction 
2 pect \or party, shall be eligible as members of this 
jociety. 


FRANK L. Locke, Pres. 


Epwaep A. Cuurcu, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Trayel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 


_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 


If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cuartes H. Srrone, Honorary President. 


Prrcy W. Garpner, President, 
Providence, R.I. 


GuneRraL Guorcn T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass. 
Ricuarp W. Sutioway, Treasurer, 
Franklin, N.H. 


Rey. Wm. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. ; 
Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Notes and Announcements 


THE ReGister will publish next week 
the discussion of the industrial question 
by the laymen, and the answers spoken 
on the floor to the question, “What May 
We HEzpect of our Ministers?” 


A large attendance was present Sep- 
tember 10 in the Unitarian church of 
Marlboro, Mass., to greet Rev. A. E. 
Gesner, who assumed the pastorate of the 
church, and preached, He received a 
hearty greeting from the members of the 
congregation. Rev. Mr. Gesner spoke 
briefly of his decision to accept the call 
to the Marlboro chureh. He stated that 
it was somewhat sudden, as he had come 

(Continued on page 23) 


Deaths 


VANCE.—In Melrose, Mass., September 17, 
19224, after a short illness of pneumonia, Mary 
Bernice Vance of Boston, daughter of Mrs. 


J. D. Vance, formerly of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Vance was formerly Secretary of the 
Society for Social Hygiene and of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society. Services were 
conducted at_the home of Rev. H. T. Secrist, 
Melrose, on September 20, by Rev. L. V. Rut- 
ledge and Rey, C, R, Eliot, and at Mt. Auburn 
Crematory by Mr. Secrist. 


ALVIN FREEMAN BAILEY 


It is very sad to record the drowning in 
Hood River on August 29, 1922, of Alvin F. 
Bailey .of Seattle, Wash. He was the son of 
Alvin F. Bailey, for many years the beloved 
minister of the Unitarian Church, Barre, Mass,, 
where he was born in 1879 and lived until he 
was graduated from Harvard in 1901. He then 
went West and was in the banking business in 
Seattle when he died. 

His father was one of the splendid minis- 
ters of our denomination, a comforter and in- 
spiter to all his people, and Alvin was a worthy 
son, He had made a fine name for himself, 
and it is a great sorrow that he was carried 
off so young. He leaves a widow, a son, a 
daughter, and a sister, Mrs. James McKinlay 
of New York, Ww. 


- when it came. 
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here during the interval the church was 
without a pastor to take a service and 
had met several families. He was im- 
pressed with the meeting, short though it 
was, and had consented to accept the call 
He was hopeful for the 
future and asked the hearty co-operation 
of all in the work of the parish. He 
eulogized the late pastor, Rev. Ralph E. 
Conner, and stated that he had done a 
noble work in the church and had set a 
high standard for all to follow. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation have returned from their missions 
abroad. Dr. Eliot will contribute an ar- 
ticle to an early issue of THE REGISTER, 
on “Facing Realities in Hurope,” and Dr. 
Cornish will report on the extraordinary 
situation in Transylvania. 


Pew Rents Yield to Better Ways 

(Continued from page 11) 
three years ago. A large city church 
with a budget of $14,000 gave up the pew 
rent system and adopted voluntary con- 
tributions. Its every-member canvass was 
hampered by the fact that only about one- 
third of the people were at home on the 
day the soliciting committees called. The 
officers feel that a mistake was made in 
requiring an annual payment of $10 to 
qualify members for voting, which has 
been criticised as “placing a price upon 
religion.” 

One of the largest churches in Boston’s 
suburban district raised its pledges 40 per 
eent. last year by the every-member can- 
vass. In another suburb the churches 
hold union services every Sunday evening 
in the largest church, managed by a coun- 
cil made up of the ministers and three 
laymen from each society. 

Of the churches represented at the 
round table conference, Watertown and 
Newton, Mass., still had each a few pews 
owned and others rented, but both were 
gradually changing to the voluntary sys- 
tem. Washington, D.C., Greenfield, Wal- 
tham, Clinton, Hyde Park, Leominster, 
Braintree, Ware, and. Arlington, Mass., 
Seattle, New Brighton, N.Y., the Icelandic 
chureh of Winnipeg, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Memphis, Tenn., and Hartford, Conn., had 
no pew rents. 

There was found a wide variation in 
practice as to requirements for member- 
ship. Nine churches required a formal 
election to membership, while in seven 
churehes applicants could join by simply 
signing the membership roll. Six churches 
had a money qualification. Out of twenty 
churches represented, fourteen admitted 
minors to full membership. The Meeting 
House Hill church (Dorchester) admits 
minors as associates by vote of the board 
of trustees, such associates becoming full 
members on attaining legal age. 

- Chelmsford, Mass., rents pews at $1 per 
year for each person, raising most of its 
income by pledges. Schenectady not only 
has free seats, but the members make it 


a point to take different seats from Sun- 


day to Sunday. Palo Alto, Calif., and 
Virginia, Minn., are on the pledge system, 
which is practically true in general of the 
West. 
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Can You Prevent Frost? 


Out West in the orange country the occurrence of frost is 
of the greatest economic importance. The rise or fall of a few 
degrees in temperature often determines in a single night the 
financial success or ruin of the growers. 


Experience has taught them to organize. They maintain 
a co-operative service for the distribution of information. On 
nights when the occurrence of frost is likely, each grower is in 
constant communication with all localities in his organization. 
He receives periodical reports of conditions near and far. He 
is able thus to take action which will contribute to his success. 


As an isolated grower, he would be powerless to cope with 
the frost. Great are the results of information ! 


Your situation, Unitarian Laymen, is not unlike that of the 
orange grower. You have organization. You are united for 
a common purpose—the progress of the Church. Your success 
or failure may depend upon the rise or fall of a few degrees in 
the temperature of your enthusiasm. 


To take action against “spiritual frostbite” you need the 
co-operative service which the Unitarian organization provides 
for furnishing its members information. 


You need periodical reports from adjacent “‘orchards.”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is our Unitarian news- 


paper. Each week it goes out to our people, full of the life and 
news of the Church. It brings to each of our parishes a 
warmth of information about all the others, and about what 
people whom you know are doing. It wards off the frosty 
atmosphere of isolation, and makes into one grand denomina- 
tion all our scattered churches. 


Here is what J. W. Bolden of Victoria, B.C., said on 
September 9 at the Second League Convention : — 


The only tie that binds us is THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER. I wish to give a word of praise to that paper. 
It is a welcome visitor to the home of many a Unitarian 
family that would otherwise know nothing at all of 
what Unitarianism is doing on this continent. 


Send us your subscriptions now, Laymen! Be members 
who receive our co-operative service and information. 
Know what our denomination is doing. Prevent the in- 
jurious effects of frost. 

Warm your lives by THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER! 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


me oS aveven: oe sanwsavecssoserscencacosccan: 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— 
I do not believe in frost. Some kinds, at least, can be prevented. Here is my 


$4.00. Send THE REGISTER for a year to 


When winter comes, will coal be far 
behind ?—Wall Street Journal. 


“T hear you are going to America. What 
shall you do?” “Save enough money to 
come home with.”—Stockholm Nisse. 


‘Do you always leave cards when you 
call?” “No, sometimes I leave a pair of 
) 
overshoes or an umbrella.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Waiter: “I should advise you to pay 
before you start your dinner, sir. The 
price of it will have gone up by the time 
you have finished.”—Vossische Zeitung. 


A prolonged study of statistics lead to 
the inference that more automobiles were 
stolen in this country last year than were 
manufactured in 1899. ‘This is progress. 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


One traveling man to another in Thomp- 


son’s restaurant: ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Bill? You are only eating crackers and 
milk, Are you on a diet?” “No, on com- 


mission.”—The Harrisonion. 


Small Boy (on arrival at country cot- 


tage) : “Mummy, where is the bath-room ?” 
Mother: ‘There isn’t any bath-room, 
dear.” Small Boy: “Good! This is going 


to be a real holiday !”—Punch. 


“You Yanks,” remarked my English friend, 

“Just make a fellow lawf. 

At first you say you’re on a boat 

And then you shout ‘We're off.’ ” 
—Colgate Banter. 


What a queer bird the frog are. 

When be sit he stand, almost. 

When he hop he fly, almost. 

He ain’t got no sense hardly. 

He ain’t got no tail hardly, either. 

He sit on what he ain’t got, almost. 

(Composition by a foreigner in a Chi- 
cago night school.) 


The state of Europe as revealed in two 
bits of humor. The first is from Quvre, 
of Paris, the second from the Express, of 
London: Frangois: “I ¢an tell you what 
we people of France .want—revanche.” 
Jean: “What for?’ Francois: “For our 
victory.” 

“Have you heard that Fritz of Ham- 
burg ‘has retired?’ “What for?’ ‘Well, 
an uncle in America sent hima dollar!” 
“It seems that Germany ean afford to 
laugh at her troubles.” 


Tommy and Ethel were walking home 
from, Sunday-school and discussing their 
Scripture lesson. ‘Well,’ said Tommy, 
“whieh of the Ten Commandments did 
Adam break when he ate the apple?” “He 
didn’t, break. any,” replied Ethel deci- 
sively. “What do you mean? Why not?” 
asked Tommy. .‘‘’Cause there weren’t any 
then,” answered the little girl—Zondon 
Answers. 


On his return to England from a visit 
to the United States, Matthew Arnold 
called on “Mts. Procter, the mother of 
“Barry Cornwall.” The lady was old, 
but not too old to be witty. He expected 
to be asked his opinion of America; in- 
stead, she asked what was America’s opin- 
ion of him. ‘Well,’ Arnold replied, ‘they 
said that my clothes didn’t fit and that I 
was very conceited.” To which the lady 
made response, ‘Matthew, I think they 
were mistaken about the clothes.”—At- 
lantic Monthly. 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


_UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


4-MANUAL SMITH ORGAN 


A Beautifully Toned Church Organ 


Recently overhauled and all © 
worn parts replaced, A $20,000 
organ, but owing to installation 
of larger organ will sell for $6,000. 


SHEA’S HIPPODROME 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious tours. Small 
parties. Splendid leadership. Booklet ready. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-H Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CurisTrAN REGISTER. 


A HURRY CALL FOR HUNGARY ! 


A call for clothing for our needy friends in Hungary 
has reached the Social Service Committee of The 
Alliance. In order to be of the greatest benefit, pack- 
ages should be shipped by October 15. Clothing for 
men and boys is particularly desired ; knitted articles 
also. Small contributions of money to defray expense 
of transportation will be welcomed. Address 


MRS. MURDOCK M. CLARK 
38 Arlington St,, Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Chairman Social Service Committee of The Alliance 


5 .) ° 2a Park St. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *séstox. 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Manual free. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 


After your vacation, when you wish THE REG 
ISTER sent once more to your usual address, please 


send present and regular addresses two weeks in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
mont and School Streets. 
Brown, D.D. 
ministers. 
at 10.45. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert be 
Hudson and Rev. Wi. Rutledge, ministers, 
Service, 11 a.M.; subject, ‘Dawning of Wor- 
ship.” Mr. Hudson will preach. AJl cordially 
welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “Idolatry and Spirituality. ”  Chureh 
services at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Edward Cummings, South 
Congregational Society, Boston, will preach. 
The South Congregational Society will unite 
with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
Rng Chapel in holding services at King’s 

‘hapel. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), eor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.80 from November 
to Easter. The church is open daily from 9 

5. <All are welcome. 


to 5: 
Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma-~ 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember :. Business Administration, Accounting, 
Secretarial, Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET,' BOSTON 


corner of Tre- 
Rev. Howard N. 
and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, 
Sunday, October 1, morning service 
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